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But Io! at once the pealing concerts cease. 

And crowded theatres are hiuh'd in peacip. 

See, on jou sage how ail attentive stand. 

To catch his darting eye, and waving hand. 

Hark ! he begins, with all a Tully's art, 

To pour the dictates of a Cato*s heart : 

Skiird to pronounce what noblest thoughts inspire, 

He blends the speaker's with the patriot's fire ; 

Bold to conceive, nor timorous to c<mceal. 

What Britons dare to think, he dares to telL 

lis his alike the ear and eye to charm. 

To win with action, and with sense to warm ; 

Untaught in flowery periods to dbpeiise 

"The lulling sounds of sweet impertinence : 

In frowns or smiles he gains an equal prize, 

Nor meanly fears to fall, nor creeps to rise. 

T. Warton. 



J 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



A FtiiEND, who was a long time a prisoner 
in France, met with the following work 
in the possession of two ladies, relatives 
of the writer. Dr. King. From the 
interesting passages which he was per- 
mitted to extract, the Editor conceived 
that the original might be well worthy 
of publication ; he therefore desifed his 
friend to procure it, and found, on 
a comparison of the hand-writing with 
that which is well ascertained to be Dr. 
King's in the account-books of St. Mary 
Hall in Oxford (of which he was many 
years the principal), that there is every 
reason to suppose this MS. to have been 
.written by Dr. King himself. From certain 
minute additions and corrections of the 
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language^ there can be little doubt of its 
having been intended for publication. It 
contains a very striking character of the 
Pretender, and many interesting anec- 
dotes of the Jacobite party, to which 
he was strongly attached, and with the 
leaders of vldch he was ititimately ac- 
quainted. There will also be found in ^t 
an. amusing jeu ^esprit called the Som- 
nium Academkum, written in very puf^ 
Latin,. for. which he was much distin* 
guished; and many pleasant stories of 
the great men and literary character's of 
his days, with dome elegant criticism on 
the Latin poets* Having said thus mucJi 
on the history and contents of. this pub? 
lication, it wiU be necessuy to add a 
short account of the writer for the iur 
struction of those who may be ignorant 
of his name and character. 

* " Dr. WilHam King, son of the Rev. 
Peregrine King, was born, at Stepney, 

* From Chalmerses Biography. 



in MidfU^sex, in 1685 j andi after a 
schoo)-edu|[;atjo|i at Salisbury^ wasr en* 
te/r^d of Baliol College, Oxfprd, July 9, 
17Q1. Proe^iiing on the law Kne, he 
took his doetcfr's dcgi^ee in 1,715; was 
secretary to the Duke of Ormond and 
the Earl of Arr^, when cte^neellors of 
the university } and was made Principal 
off St. Mary Hall in 171$. When he was 
candidate for tike imivprsity, in 1722, he 
resigned his office of seqr^tary j but his 
other preferment hQ enjoryed (and it was 
all he did enjoy) to the time of his death. 
Dr. Clarke, who opposed him, carried 
his election , aBd.- afte. thi. disappoint, 
ment^ 1727i he went oyel' to Ireland. 
With what design he wept thither is to 
us unkilown ; but his enemies say, it was 
for the purposes of intrigue^ and to ex- 
pose himself to siale. But he says him- 
self, and there ate no #icjts alleged to 
disprove it, " at no time pf, my life, either 
in England or Ireland, either from the 
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present or any former government, have 
I asked, or endeavoured by any means 
to obtain, a place, pension, or employ- 
ment of any kind. I could assign many 
reasons for my conduct ; but one answer 
I have always ready : I inherited a patri- 
mony, which I found sufficient to supply 
all my wants, and to leave me at liberty 
to pursue those liberal studies which 
afforded me the most solid pleasures in 
my youth, and are the delight and enjoy- 
ment of my old age. Besides, I always 
conceived a secret horror of a state of 
servility and dependence: and I never 
yet saw a placeman or a courtier, whe- 
ther in a higher or lower class, whether 
a priest or a layman, who was his own 
master/' During his stay in Ireland, he 
is said to have written an epic poem, 
called *^ The Toast,*' bearing the name 
of Scheffer, a Laplander, as its author, 
and of Peregrine O'Donald, esq. as its 
translator ; which was a political satire, 
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-and was printed and given away to 
inends, but never sold. Dr. Warton 
says^ that the Countess of Newburgh 
was aimed at in this sative. 
. ^' On the dedication of Radcliffe's li- 
l>rary, 1749, he spoke a Latin oration in 
the theatre at Oxford, which was received 
with the h]^hest acclamations by a splen- 
did auditory. Mr. Warton, in " The 
Triumphs of Isis," pays him a very great 
compliment on that occasion* But this 
oration, which was soon after printed, 
did not meet with such favourable recep- 
tion from the public; for he was attacked 
in several pamphlets on account of it, in 
which he was charged with writing bar- 
barous Latin, with being disaffected to 
the government, and that he instigated 
the younger members of the university 
to sedition and licentiousness ; very heavy 
accusations, if we may not candidly sup- 
pose them dictated by the ^irit of male* 
veAence and party zeal. And again, in 
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1755> when the memocable election ion* 
test happened in Oxfordshire, his attach- 
ment to the (dd interest drew ob him the 
resentment of. the new. He was libeUed 
iii nawspapiors and in pdmpMets, &nd 
charged with the fbUowing particulars, 
viz. that he was an . Iridhmaai ; that 
he had received. subscriptiohs for bodes 
never published to the amount 6!f \500L 
of which sum he had, defrauded his sub- 
scribers i that he had dfiered himself to 
sale both in England and Ireland, and 
was not found worth the purchase j that 
he was the writer of " The LoAdoa Even- 
ing Post ;" the author of a book in Queen 
Anne's reign, entitled ^* Political Coh* 
sideratibns/' 1710, in which there was 
falde English.; and of a book l^en just 
pdblished, called " The Dreanaer," 1754, 
8vo.. At this time he published his 
^' Ap<Jogy,V. iti 4to. and plausibly vin- 
dicated himself from the several mutters 
charged oil him, except only the last kr- 
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tide, of his being the author of *' The 
Dreamer j'' and ifvarmly retaliated on 
his adversaries. 

^' He was the author of^ 1. '^ Miltoni 
epistda ad PoUionem'' (Lord Polwarth)* 
2. " Sermo Pedestris," 3. " Scamnum» 
ecloga/* 4. ^* Templum libertatfs," in 
three books. 5. " Tres Oratiunculas/' 
6. ** Epistola objurgatoria." ?• " An- 
tonietti duois Corscorum epistola ad 
Corscos de rege eligendo.'* 8. ^ Eulo-^ 
gium Jacci Etonensii?.** 9- " Aviti epis- 
tola ad Perillam, virginem Sco£am/' &c. 
10. ^* Oratiuncula habita in donio convo- 
cationis Oxon. cum epistola dedicatoria/' 
1757, and " Epitaphium Richardi Nash/' 
Besides these, he published the first five 
volumes of Dr. South*s sermons. — He 
was known and esteemed by the first 
men of his time for wit and learning ; 
and must be allowed to have been a po- 
lite scholar^ an excellent orator, and an 
elegant and easy writer, both in Latin 
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and English. He died Dec. 30, 1763, 
having sketched his own character in an 
elegant epitaph, in which, while he ac- 
knowledges his failings, he claims the 
praise of benevolence, temperance, and 
fortitude. This epitaph was to be en^ 
graved on a silver case, in which he di- 
rected his heart should be preserved in 
some convenient part of St. Mary Hall. 
He was buried in Ealing church, but the 
inscription is on a marble tablet in the 
chapel of St. Mary Hall. There is a 
striking likeness of Dr. King in Wor- 
lidge's view of the installation of Lord 
Westmorland as chancellor of Oxford, 
in 1761." 



PREFACE. 



MMMMNHM* 



I AM now in my seventy-sixth year, 
and am often <;on fined by the infirmi* 
tieis which are incident to old age. 
In some of thpse hours the following 
work hath been n part of m j amuse- 
ment; I may properly call it an 
amusement, because it required no 
study,norany continued application; 
for, as it consists of detached pieces, 
a kind of table*talk, I could there- 
fore lay it aside and return to it 
when I pleased. Most of the anec- 
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dotes which I have inserted are 
from my own knowledge; the rest 
were related to me by those friends 
on whose honour and veracity I can 
depend. As to the observations 
which I have made on human life, 
the reflections on men and manners, 
and the remarks on books and au^* 
thors, they are my present senti- 
ments, which I have delivered with 
an honest froedo^, without pr^tendr 
ing, howpver, to control the judgr 
ment or bpfnion of any other p^oa. 



ANECDOTES, ^c. 



.^Iquanimity, or the tequus animus of 
Horace, which is neither elated by pro- 
sperity, nor depressed by any adverse 
fortune, is constitutional, and hot to be 
acquired by philosophy or religion. 

I am likewise of opinion, that what we 
call Human Prudence is bom with us ; 
though I confess, it may be greatly as- 
sisted and improved by experience and 
observation. 

A benevolent man, endowed with hu- 
man prudence and with that equality of 

B 
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mind I have before mentioned, consti- 
tutes his own happiness, conciliates the 
affection of all about him, and may al- 
ways be tbe most useful member in any 
society. But a man, in whom these qua- 
lities are united^ is scarce to be found 
amongst half a million : and in the course 
of a long life I catmot recollect more 
than one or two examples. 

I have an equal mind, and generaUy 
very good spirits ; and, if I do not mis- 
take myself, I have a good heart : but I 
hw^ a very smaU portion of human pru- 
dence# And for want of this excellent 
quality, I have twice in my life lost the 
opportunity of acquiring a very large 
fortune in the most irreproachable man- 
ner. It has been owing to the same de- 
fect that my patrimony hath been so ill 
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managed^ and so much impaired. I bay^ 
run myself ipto many incqnveQii^nceSf 
I have ms^de enemies whpn I di4 not ior 
tend to give the le9^t offenceji apd I haya. 
suffered much by family miafprtunei^ } ^U 
which a litjtle human sagacity and foi'O'^ 
sight would easily have prevented. How- 
ever let m© be ever thankful to Piviuo 
Providence, that I hav^ never wanted 
tho necess^ies, nor ev^n the cpcpiforta of 
life ; and wbat bss give|i m^ a yery sin- 
gular pleasure^ I have always been able 
to spare something to a^^ist a poor 
friend. 

The King of A^ka^goi^ made a very 
g<)od judgment of human life when he 
§aid. There were only four things in the 
world worth living for^ Oi-i> wike to 

B 2 
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DRINK, OLD WOOD TO BURN, OLD BOOKS 
TO READ, and OLD FRIENDS TO CONVERSE 

WITH. And a greater king than Alphon- 
sua, after having enjoyed all the plea- 
sures and the utmost felicity this world 
was capable of providing for him, pro- 
nounced the whole to be Vanity. I 
have asked many of my acquaintance 
this question, Whether, if a power of 
living their lives over again were granted 
to them, they would accept it? and I 
never heard one man of sense answer in 
the affirmative* Select a person, who, 
according to the estimate of human hap- 
piness, is the happiest of all mortals, 
who in appearance is possessed of every 
thing that can satisfy his senses or gra- 
tify his passions, I will venture to affirm, 
that he is in pursuit of something, which 



■ T> 
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is at a great distance from him, and when 
he has obtained it, he will want some- 
thing else, which perhaps he never can 
obtain. But if his ^ood fortune should 
reach this last something, which is to 
complete his felicity, then ask him again 
if he would be willing to go back to his 
infancy, and act the very same parts in 
life a second time; and I much doubt 
whether he would undertake the labour, 

« 

although he were to be rewarded at the 
end of it with Mahomet's paradise*. 

* Since I wrote this^ I perceive that the learned M. 
Maupertuis bath confirmed my opinion. Who, asys 
he, would choose to live his life over again, and to pass 
through the same individual scenes f The author of 
a book published last year, entitled Various Pro- 
spects of Mankind, Nature, and Providence, 
endeavours to answer this question and confute M. 
Maupertuis's proposition. His answer is inge- 
nious, but very unsatisfactory. He reajsons from 
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I HOPE that I shall not offend ortho- 
doxy, to it is not inconsistent with the 
religion which I profess, if I assert, that 
this world is a place of punishment, as 
well as a place of trial $ which is a pro- 
position, I think, that will almost admit 
of a mathematical demonstration. 

A PWSSBNCt OF MIND IS a v€ry rare, 
))ut a vei7 happy and Useful talent, and 
Is a certain guard against many mischiefs 
and inconvenienceSy td which human lif^ 
is continually exposed. It is something 
very different from impudence, or a 
vain assurance. A presence of mind 
is always well-bred, and is generally 

<lata which candot be allowed him. A better argu- 
meiit than any he hath u^ed woidd have been to 
assure his r^aders^ That he himself would be glad 
to live his Mfe over again. 
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accompaxMd with wk and courage^ 
AmpDgjst all my acqpiftmtance I idaimot 
reaettect moie than tibree pensons wild 
were emiiiently posBesaed of th;s quMlity^ 
Dd. AtTEKKu&Y, fitshop of &f>ciesier^ 
the Earl of JStjiiss, who was our ambas* 
sador . m France the beginniiig ^f the 
last reigJij and Dc. James MbkRO, who 
was many years physidaD of Bethlem 
hoi^ital. 

In 1715 I dined with the Dujebc of 
OBMomxs. at itichmond. We were four- 
teBii at table. There was my Lord 
Marr, my Lord Jieksbv, my Lord Ar^ 
AAiRj, my Lord ]Lanbsdowk, Sir WsixiAitf 
Wyntdhaiml, Su* ItEBMoin) SrERAitb, and 
ArraKBimY, Bishop of Rodiester. The 
rest of the company I do not &SMdy re^ 
Jtiember. During Ihe diniier there was 
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a jocular dispute (I forget how it was 
introduced) concerning short prayers. 

« 

Sir William Wtndhah told us^ that the 
shortest prayer he had ever heard was 
the prayer of a common soldier just be- 
fore the battle of Blenheim^ * O Gody ^ 
there be a God, saoe my soul, if I have a 
soul!* This was followed by a general 
laugh. I immediately reflected that such 
a treatment of the subject was too ludi* 
crousy.at least very improper, where a 
learned and religious prelate was one of 
the company. But I had soon an oppor* 
tunity of making a different reflection. 
Atterbuby, seeming to join in the con- 
versation, and applying himself to Sir 
William Wyndham, said " Your prayer. 
Sir William, is indeed very short : but I 
remember another as short, but a much 
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l>etter, offered up likewise by a poor 
tsoldier in the same circumstances; ^ O 
God, if in the day of battle I forget thee^ 
4q tkou not forget me /* *' Tliis, as Atteb- 
BURY pronounced it with his usual grace 
and dignity, was a very gentle and poiite 
reproof, and was immediately fdt by the 
whole company. And the Duke of Or- 
jnoNDE, who was the best bred man of 
his age, suddenly turned the discourse 
to another subject. 

Cardinal Polignac, the author of 
the Anti Lucretius, was a £ne gentleman, 
as well as an elegant and polite scholar. 
He had a most engaging afiability, and 
a peculiar art and manner of obliging 
every man, who was introduced to him^ 
to. lay aside all restraint. I had not been 
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with him a quarter of an hour, when I 
ibund myself as easy as if I had bee^ 
educated in his family. We had some 
taik i)£ his Anti Lucretius^ and I took 
that opportunity of complimenting him 
upon a small specimen of that work, 
which had been published in the BibUo- 
Aeqne Ghoim^ or some other of the lite- 
rary journals. '' That apedmen,'' «aid 
the CardiasJ, ^' which you have read* 
was published by Monsieur Lb Clsrcu 
He importuned me for a sight of my 
MS* which I refused him, as I had al- 
ways resolved that this poem should not 
appear till after my death. However, i» 
gratify Xa Clebc's curiQsityy I repeated 
to him those verses (about 150% which 
he hath puUisfaed. I irepeated them 
OBoe only ; and yet he was able to carry 
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them away in his memorj, altbough he 
^as then seventy years old/' I should 
have inclined to believe that the Car^ 
dinal had been deceived, and that Ls 
Clisrc hud by ^nie means got at the 
MS. if I had not known in my own fa*, 
mily a most amadng instance of the 
strength of memory. 

The Cardinal observing that during 
dinner I drank only water, and being 
told I never drank shy other liquor, 
said, turtiing to me, *^ Whilst I was am- 
bassador at Rome, and since my retmm 
to France, I have entertained more than 
five hundred of your countrymen, and 
you are the only water-drinker I have 
found in the whole number/' Hiis w«s 
in September 17S7. There is an excel- 
lent print of the Cardinal, engraved by 
Chereau, from a picture of 
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A MAN, who has contracted the pemi* 
cious habit of drinking diams, is. con«- 
scions that he is takii^ in a slow poison, 
and therefore he will never own it either 
to his friend or his physician, though it 
is visible to all his acquaintance. Pope 
and Jy with my Lord Orrery and Sir 
Harry Bedingfielp, dined with the 
late Earl of JBurlinoton. After the 
first course Pope grew sick,, and went 
out of the room. When dinner wa$ 
ended, and the cloth removed, my I/)rd 
Burlington said he would go out, and 
see what was become of Pope. And 
soon after they returned together. But 
Pope, who had been casting up his din- 
ner, looked very pale, and complained 
much. . My Lord asked him if he would 
have some mulled wine or a glass of old 
sack, which Pope refused. I told my 
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!Lord Burlington that he wanted a 
dram. Upon which the little man ex- 
pressed some resentment against me, and 
said he would not taste any spirits, and 
that he abhorred drams as much as I 
did. However I persisted, and assured 
my Lord Burlington that he could not 
oblige our friend more at that instant 
than by ordering a large glass of cherry- 
brandy to be set before him. This was 
done, and in less than half an hour, while 
my Lord was acquainting us with an af- 
fair which engaged our attention, Pope 
had sipped up all the brandy. Pope's 
frame of body did not promise long life ; 
but he certainly hastened his death by 
feeding much on high-seasoned dishes, 
and drinking spirits. 
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A PRESBYTERIAN teacher, or one de- 
signed for the office, though he changes 
his condition, and has an opportunity of 
convensiing with the politest men in the 
kingdom, yet he will always retain his 
original cant. Chandler, the popish 
Bishop of Londonj and Secker, Bishop 
of Oaford^ are both converts from pres- 
bytery. They aie frequent preadiers; 
but the cant of their education renders 
their discourses very disagreeable to a 
good ear. Their parts are moderate, 
and nearly equal; but their characters 
are v^y different. Chandler is a real 
convert, and as void of all hypocrisy as 
he is free from pride and ambition* 

Praise is the strongest satire, and the 
most pleasing : but it requires great art 
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sad judgment to manage and conduct an 
irony, I once said) talking on this sub- 
ject with Dr. Swift, that the Rhapsody 
was the best satire he had ever com- 
posed. He assured me that immediately 
afiHer this poem was published, he re- 
ceived a message of thanks from the 
whole ♦♦♦*♦♦. This I can 
Easily conceive, as irony is not a figure 
in the German Rhetoric. If Mr. Pope 
in the place» where he calls Lord Cob- 
ham a coward, had complimented a 
German Colonel with the same appella- 
tion, my tittle friend, I fear, would have 

fared very ill The Rhapsody would 

probably have continued to Dr. Swift 
the favour which it had acquired him, if 
Lord Haevby had not undeceived Q. C. 
and taken some pains to teach her the 
use and power of the irony. 
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The last time { dined with Dean 
Swift, which was about thi:ee years be- 
fore he fell into that distemper which 
totally deprived him of his understand- 
ing, I observed, that he was afiected by 
the wine which he drank, about a pint 
of claret. The next mommg, as we 
were walking together in his garden, he 
complained much of his head, when I 
took the liberty to tell him (for I most 
sincerely loved him) that I was afraid he 
drank too much wine. He was a little 
startled, and answered, *' that as to his 
drinking he had always looked on him- 
self as a very temperate man; for he 
never exceeded the quantity which his 
physician had allowed and prescribed 
him*" Now his physician never drank 
less than two bottles of claret after his 
dinner. 
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The Earl of Chesterfield, vfho 
some years ago resigned his employment 
of Secretary of State, because he would 
not submit to be a cypher in his office, 
aiid work under a man who had not an 
hundredth part of his knowledge and un- 
derstanding, resolved to meddt& no cdore 
iti public affiurs. However he was lately 
so much disgusted with our bad mea- 
sures, that he could not help animadvert- 
ing ^on them, though in his usual calm 
and polite manner. His petition to the 
King is an excellent satire, and hath dis- 
covered to the whole nation how, at a 
time when we are oppressed with taxes, 
and the common people every where 
grown mutinous for want of bread, the 
public money is squandered away in pen- 
sions, generally bestowed upon the most 
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worthless men* I fancy it wa$ this 
witty petition which furnished the Iiish 

fl 

parliament with the hint of forming so 
many honest resolutions concerning the 
great number of pensions, with whidi 
that kingdom is loaded. 

We are never grieved when a man of 
merit, or any one, who has done the 

least service to his country, is cewordad 

* 

out of the public treasure : but we can- 
not without great indignation behold a 
sum of money sufficient to . maintain a 
large hospital given annually to one 
great Lord to support his luxury, and to 
another to gratify his avarice. I am 
well assured that the present D. <^ IX 
has received more than two hundred 
thousand pounds in places and pensions 
since the accession of King Georc^ I., 
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and yet it would be difficult to prbve 
that this man had ever done any service 
or honour either to his countiy or his 
bettefkctor. Upon reading my Lord 
CEiBStERFlElli's petition, I Isent him this 
compliment : 

Qvffi vemt ^ codo monitoris epMiaL Pboeb^i, 
Dicimus banc satiram, culte Philippe^ tuam. 

lUe etiam PHotao fortasse shnilltiims esset^ 
Qui rex iiidigiu3 nuinera nulla dareU 

Who amongst all the modern writers 
is to be more esteemed and admired 
than Monsieur Fenelon, Archbishop of 
Cambray^ and author of Telemachus ,• 
whose piety, politeness and humanity, 

ft 

were equal to his great Teaming ? Ram- 
sAy, the author of Cyrus, who was edu- 
cated in Monsieur Fenelon's family, 
acquainted me with an anecdote, which 

c 2 
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hath ever made me reverence the me- 
mory of this excellent man. Some Ger- 
man o$cer», who were prisoners at Cam-^ 
bray^ were invited to dine with the 
Archbishop, whose table was always open 
to the officers of the French Garrison, of 
which a certain number dined with him 
every day. The Germans during the din- 
ner were contmuaUy calling for bumpers 
of wine. The French seemed to sneer at 
this behaviour of the German officers, and 
looked on them with a kind of contempt: 
which Monsieur Penelon observing,, 
called for an half-pint glass of Burgundy, • 
(which perhaps was more than he had 
ever taken at one meal before^, and 
drank it' off to the health of the prisoners. 
This was a handsome compliment to the 
Germans^ and a proper reprimand to his. 
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« 

own countrymen. Btit as soon as the 
German officers were gone, he thus ad- 
monished the French gentlemen. ** You 
should endeavour to divest yourselves 
of all national prejudices^ and never con- 
'demn the customs and manners of a fo- 
reign people, because they are altogether 
different from your own. I am a true 
JVencA-mau, and love my country j but I 
love mankind better than my country." 

The Duke of Orleans, who was 
regent of France during the minority of 
the present King Lewis the XVth, was 
rnost debauched in his life and aban- 
doned in his morals. And yet he ap- 
peared to be a prince of great humanity, 
aiid a lover of public justice. When 
Count Horn was sentenced to be broke 



4 
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oo the wheels Duke D'AbemberQi aii4 
the whole fitmily of Horn, applied to .the 
Regent for a pardon. But not succeed- 
ing in this attemptf and finding the Re- 
gent inflexible, they requested that the 
Count's sentence might only be cbangedt 
and to avoid an ignominious death, which 
would be a lasting stain in the whole £9r 
milyt that he might have the favour ^f 
being beheaded. But this likewise the 
Regent refused, and made this answer : 
*^ Count HoRK is my relation as weQ as 
yours : but the infamy is not uk the pu- 
nishment, but in the crime.'' When the 
Prince of * ♦ ♦ * solicited the Reg^oi 
to pardon a murder, which he had com- 
mitted, after having been pardoned £bf 
the same crime once or twice before ^ ** I 
will pardon you," says the Begept, '^ but 
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t&ke notice and keep this in yoiur me^ 
mory, I wilt certainly pardon the man, 
whoever he be, that kiUs you.'' This 
monitory had a proper eflfect, and put a 
slop to the barbarities of this Bourbon 
Prince, who presumed that his quality 
of Prince of the blood was a licence for 
nuitder. These two answers of the Re- 
gent of 'France deserve to be written in 
letters of gold. 

Most of the commentatoes on the 
QKeeh and Roman poets think it suf- 
ficient to explain their author^ and to give 
us the various readings. Some few in- 
deed have made us remark the exceUfn/cy 
of the poet's plan, the el^^ance of hk 
diction, and the propriety of hia thoughts, 
at the same time poiitting jont^as ex- 
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amples the most striking and beAutifiil 
4escripti(»is« RuiBus in his ccmiment 
on YiR^iv certainly excelled all his fel- 
low-labourers, who were a{^ointed to ex- 
plain and publish a series of the Reman 
classics fi>r the use of the Dauphin. 
His mythological, historical, and geo-* 
gr^hical notes are ^ great proof of his 
learning and diligence. Bot he hath not 
entered into the spirit of the author, and 
displayed' the great art and judgment of 
the poet, particularly his knowledge of 
men uid manners. The learned Jesuit 
perhaps imagined that remarks of this 
sort were foreign to the employment of a 
commentator, or for some political rea- 
sons he might think proper to omit them. 
And yet, in my opinion, nothing could 
have been more instructive and entertain" 
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sDg, as Ills oonHnent was chiefly designed 
for tbe use of a young prince. Tiie 
JEneid fumiahes us mth many examples 
to the purpose I mention. However, that 
I may be the better understood; the fol- 
lowing remark will explain my meaning. 
In the beginning of the flrst book Juno 
makes a visit to JEolus, and desires him 
to raise a storm and destroy the Trojan 
fleet, because she hated the whole nation 
on account of the judgment of Parish or, 

» 

as she was pleased to express herself, 
because the Trojans were her eneniies. 
Gens inimica mihi, &c. Juno was con- 
scious that she asked a god to obhge her 
by an act which was both unjust and 
cruel, and therefore she accompanied her 
request with the offer of Deiopeia^ the 
mdst beautiful nymph in her train : a 
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powaiiil bribe, and such as she imagined 
Molus could not resist. She was not 
disappointed: ^ofta accepted her o£br, 
and executed her commands as far as he 
was able. What I have to observe her^ 
in the first (dace, is tbe necessity of that 
short speech, in which Jtmo addresses 
herself to JBolus. She had no time to 
lose. The Trajan fleet was in the 2^ 
can sea, sailing with a &ir wind, and 
in a few hours would probably have 
been in a safe harbour. Molus there- 
fore answered in as few words as the 
goddess had addressed herself to him. 
But his answer is veiy curious. He 
takes no notice of the offer of DeiopeiOf 
for whom upon any other occasion he 
would have thanked Juno upon his knees. 
But now, when she was given, and aC'^ 



/ 
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cepted by hkn as a bribe, and as the 
wages of craelty and injusticei he endea- 
.vonred by hip answer to avoid that in^ 
putatioQ, and pretended he had such a 
fateful sense of the &vours which Juno 
bad formerly conferred on him, wheta 
4&he introduced him to Jupiter'^ table, 
that it was his duty to obey her com- 
mands on all occasions : 

TuuBs O R^na^ quod opte^^ 
Ej^plorare labor ; mihi ju^sa capessere fas est. 

And thus insinuated even to Juno her- 
self, that this was the sole motive of his 
ready compliance with hen request I 
am here put in mind of something si- 
milar, which happened in Sir Robert 
Waxj?ol£'s administration. He wanted 
to carry a question in the House of Comr 
mons, to which he knew there would be 
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great opposition, and which was disliked 
by some of his own dependents* As he 
was passing through the Court of Re- 
quests, he miet a member of the contrary 
party, whose avarice he imagined would 
not reject a large bribe. He took him 
aside, and said, '* Such a question comes 
on this day ; give me your vote, and here 
is a bank bill of SOOO/.," which he put 
into his hands. The member made him 
this answer. " Sir Robert, you have 
lately served some of my particular 
friends ; and when my wife was last at 
court, the King was very gracious to 
her, which must have happened at your 
instance. I should therefore think my- 
self very ungrateful (putting the bank 
bill into his pocket) if I were to refuse 
the favour you are now pleased to ask 
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me."; This incident, if wrought up by 

< ■ ■ ■ 

a man of humour, would make a pleasant 
scene in a political farce. But to return 
to Virgil. The short conference between 
Jtmo and Molus is a sufficient proof of 
the poet's excellent judgment. It de- 
monstrates his knowledge of the worlds 
and more particularly his acquaintance 
^ith the customs and manners of a great 
prince's court. Hence we may learn that 
a bribe, if it be large enough, and sea- 
sonably offered, will frequently overcome 
the virtue and resolution of persons of 
tiie highest rank, and that the power of 
love and beauty will sometimes corrupt 
a god, and compel him to discover a 
weakness unworthy of a man. 

I HAVE A VENERATION for ViRGIL : 
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I admire Hobace: but I love Ovid* 
The Georgics is perhaps the most finished 
poem of all which are now extant in any 
language. The Odes of Horace are a 
master-piece, and beautiful beyond de- 
scription : where he has imitated Pindar 
(which he has done, I think, but once in 
the beginning of that ode Quern vinm 
out Heroa^ &c.) he has evidentily ex- 
celled him. But neither of these great 
poets knew how to move the passions so 
well as Ovid ; witness some of the tales 
of his Metamorphoses, particularly the 
story of Ceyx and Halcyone^ which I 
never read without weeping. The Medea 
of Ovid is a great loss. I persuade my- 
self if this work, which all the ancients 
have so highly commended, was now ex- 
tant, it would bear the palm from all our 
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modern tragedies, whether French or 
English. No jadicious critic hath ever 
yet denied that Ovid has more wit than 
any other poet of the Augustan age* 
That he has too much, and that his fancy 
is too luxuriant, is the fault generaOy 
imputed to him* This he would probably 
have corrected, if he had had the liberty 
of reviewing his Metamorphoses: 

Emexidatunia^ si lieuistet^ erat. 

But, methinks, I am much better 
pleased that this did not happen, since 
by varying, and expressing the same 
thought in a different manner^ this poet 
hath left us a standing proof of the 
copiousness and elegance of the Latin 
tongue. This is of great use to our 
youth in learning Latin^ and indeed to 
all who attempt ^o write in that lan^ 



^ 
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guage* What would I give for the chipr 
pings of the JS,ndd ? For we are told 
that Tyeca and Varius cut off from that 
poem as much as they left, before it 
was ofiered to the public. All the im- 
perfections of Ovid are redly pleasing; 
But who would not excuse all his faults 
on account of his many excellencies^ 

4 

particularly his descriptions, which have 
never been equalled ? 

CouRAG£» in which I include a for* 
titude of mind as well as personal bra^ 
very, should not be wanting in any per- 
son who is engaged in the pubUc service, 
whether he be ia a civU or mflitary sto: 
tion, or who has fom;ied a design of ac- 
quiring either. Without courage a num 
of the greatest abilities and integrity will. 
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pcaroe be able to preserve his character; 

smd in scrnie exigencies to save his person* 

Mis prudence will frequently be con;* 

founded^ and his honesiy will be warped 

by^ his fears. The late Lord BoLsiTi- 

BBOKE^ so well known by his writings, 

lexecuted his eftnployment of Secretary (^ 

State with great address and sufficiency. 

When after Queen Anne's death he was 

impeached of high treason^ Sir Thomas 

.Hi\R£, his under secretary, secreted aU 

the papers (^ any consequence, before 

J;he office was searched. But my Lor^ 

.SoLENBROtE, after thaid:ing Sir Thomajsi 

Haiib and acknowledging the greatest 

obligations to ^im, as to one who had 

preserved hini> was induced either by 

jthe fair promises or the menaces of Mr. 

jSt;A1S(9PP£ ^, to resign {aU these papier 

* See Parke'a Preface to Boiiiigfavoke*! Letters. 

D 
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into the hands of the secret committeey 
and tbus famished them with mateijid^ 
whereon to ground all the articles of hi^ 
impeachment. If Lord Bolbmbroke had 
had the ^nnness and resolution of the 
Earl of Oxford, he w<mld not have 
been fbrced ibto banisbmenti and been 
deprived of his estate and honourd. 

The late Duke of Wjharton had very 
bright parts, a great vivadty, a quidc 
' apprehension, a ready wit and a natmal 
eloquence, and all improved by an ex- 
cellent education. I do not believe that 
any young nobleman, on his first entranee 
into the House of Lords, hath appeared 
with such advantage. His speech in 
defence of Dr. Atterburt, Bishop of 
Rochester^ was heard with umversal iqis 
plause and admiration, and was indeed 
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not .mmoTthy of the oldeat and most 
acoHnpUshed senator, or the moat abl# 
and eloquent lawyer in either Houae (|f 
F^ltament So that he might have pr<^ 
mised Itim^ieilf the first employments in 
the. kingdom : and he. had no small sh^e 
of. ambition. But he defeated his owp 
desigps. He had no prudence or eco- 
nomy ; and he wanted personal courage* 
The last however would probably have 
been concealed, if he had been a sober 
man* But he drank immoderately, and 
was very abusive, and sometimes very 
mischievous in his wine ; so that he drew 
on himself frequent challenges, which he 
would never answer. On other accounts, 
likewise, his character was become, veiy 
prostitute. So that having lost his ho- 
tiour, he left his country* 
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SmcE* the beginniiTg of the pfesenC 
Vrar, Admiral Bi^g was condemned ta 
death by one court-martial, and my Lord 
Oeorge Sacikville was disgraced by an- 
other. But both were acquitted of the 
crime of cowardice. And yet this is 
the only charge brought against them 
both before and since their trials, by the 
voice of the people. If I were com- 

m I 

pelled to deliver my own opinioili I 
should think myself better justified in 
adding my vote to the^cry of the mul- 
titude, than concurring in the sentence 
of either of the court-martials. 



5t 



Colonel Cecil, who was agent fdr 
the Chevalier St. George, and sue* 
deeded my Lord Orrery, the father of 
the present Earl of Corke, in that office. 
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4^acl a weak, judgment, and wa» very fllir 
terate, and in many other respects wats 
vhc^y unqualified for «och. a delicate 
commission, I helieve he was a man of 
jbonQur, and yet he betrayed his master, 
for he suffered himself to be cajoled and 
duped by Sir Robert Walpole to such 
^ degree, as to be fully persuaded that 
Sir RoBEBT.had formed a design to rq[- 
:store the House of Stuart. For this 
reason he communicated to Sir RofiEXT 
All his despatcli&s, and there was not a 
scheme which the Cheyalibr's court or 
the Jacobites in Englitnd had projected 
during Sir Robert's long administration, 
of which that minister was not early 
informed, and was therefore able to de- 
feat it without any noise or expense. 
The Duchess of Bugkinoham, who was 
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dosely caimebted with Cecil, had made 
two or three journeys to FersaiUes kt 
order to persuade Cakbikal Flisurt. 
But she got nothing from the Cardial 
but compEments and civil excuses, and 
was laught at by both courts for hex* 
pompous manner of travelling, in iiHiiidhf 
she affected the state of a sovereign 
prince. It is no wonder that this 
woman, who was half^mad, was induced 
jby Cecil to entertain the same fkvtmr- 
able opinion with himself of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and consequently all the let- 
ters and instructions which she receh^d 
.firom Rome were without reserve coifa* 
municated to him. He was at last so 
much in her good graces, that she of- 
fered to marry him, which Sir Robert 
very civilly declined. However, to i^s- 
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tify her good opinion of Mm^ she 9^-* 
pmnted bim one of her essecutors. After 
Sir Robert Walpqls's resignation^ the 
new ministry ordered Cecil, whose 
4^ency was well known, to be taken into 
custody, which gave Sir Robsbt the oc- 
oision of saying to some of his friendsw 
that the government had taken up the 
man from whom he had received all hiA 
information of the jacobite measures* 

It is certain, that all our national 
misfortunes since the accession of the 
£[ou8e of flANoyjE^ must be chiefly 
ascribed to Walpole's adnunistration* 
He unhinged all the principles md 
morals of our people, and changed the 
government into a system o£ corruption* 
He openly ridiculed virtue and merit, 
and prommed no man to any employ- 
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ment of profit or hommr, who had scru- 
ples of conscience, or refused implicitly 
to obey his commands. He was a ready 
speaker, understood the business of par- 
liament, and knew how to manage an 
House of Commons, which however was 
not a very difficult task, if it be coraidered 
that a majority of the members were of 
his^ own nomination. He seemed to have 
great resolution ; and yet he was once 
so much intimidated by the clamours 
of the people without doors, that hxt 
tjiought it expedient to give up one of 
his most favourite schemes. He had 
be^des some difficulties to encountier 
through his whole administration, which 
were not known to the public. A friend 
of mine who dined with him one day 
Uk!^€^t6te took occasion to compHment 
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him on the greati hooour «&d power 
^hich. he enjoyed as prime minister. 
** Doctor," says he, " I have great power. 
At is true : but I have two cursed dtaw- 
rfaacks, Hanover^ and the * * * avariceJ' 
:This minister, who thought he had esta- 
Wished hims^ beyond a possibility of 
^being shaken^ fell at last by his too 
igceat security : if he may be said to fall, 
who went out of employment with an 
Earldom and a pension of 4000iL or 
ilOOO/. a year. 

Some very worthy gentlemen and true 
lovers of their country were inclined to 
poay for the continuance of Sir Robert'Sb 
ministry, as the old woman prayed fat 
fthe life of Dioftysius the tyrant* They 
judged that his successors would be 
^irorse ministers, and worse men; that 
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diey would pursue his measures iintlitet 
his abflities : and the event has verified 
tiieir prediction. 

No INCIDENT in this reign astonished 
us so much as the conduct of my Lord 
Bath, who chose to receive his honoum 
as the wsiges of iniquitj, which he migfafc 
have had as the reward of virtue. Bjr 
his opposition to a mal-adamnlstration 
for near twenty years, be had ccmtracted 
an universal esteem, and was considered 
as the chief bulwark and protector of 
the British liberties. By the fall of 
Walpole, he enjoyed for some days a 
kind of sovereign power. During th2$ 
interval, it was expected that he would 
have formed a patriot ministry, and have 
put the public affimv in sudi a traisi ut 
would necessarily, in a very short time. 
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Imv^ repaired dl the breaches in our 
constttiition. But how were we de** 
ceived! He deserted the cause of his 
camtry: he betrayed h« ftieuds and 
adherents : he ruined his character ^ and 
fiom a most glorious eminence sunk 
down to a degree of contempt. The 
first time Sir Robsbt (who was now 
£abl of OairoRo) met him in the. House 
of Lords, he threw out this reproach : 
^^ My Lord BatHi you and I are now 
two as ins^ificant men as any in Engm 
ksndS^ In which he spoke the truth 
«f my Lord Bath, but not of himself. 
For my Lord Orforp was consulted by 
the ministers to the last day of his life. 

Mr. W. Levison, my Lord Gowda's 
brother, told me that he happened to be 
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in the House of Lords, and standing 
next Sir Robert Walpole, when there 
was a warm debate concerning some mi* 
nisterial measures. In the midst of the 
debate says Sir Robert to him ; " You 
see with what zeal and vehemence these 
gentlemen oppose, and yet I know the 
price of every man in this House ex*> 
cept three, and your brothei; is ode of 
them.'* Sir Robert was frequently very 
unguarded in his expressions : for nothing 
certainly could have been thrown oiA 
more injurious to the honour of the 
House of Lords. Besides, this was an 
open confession of his manner of govern- 
ing, and to what a great height he had 
carried corruption. 

Sir Robert lived long enough to 
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know that my Lord Gower had his 
price as well as the rest, and was un« 
worthy of fbrming his triumvirate. 

My Lord (tower's defection was a 
great blow to the Tory party, aild a sin* 
gtiidr disappointment to all his friends» 
For tio one had entertained the least 
jealousy or suspicion of this part of his 
conduct* He had such an honest. and 
open ' countenance as would have dei- 
ceived the most skilful physiognomist. 
He was not a lover of money, nor did 
iie seem ambitious of any thing, but 
true glory ; and that he enjoyed. For 
fio man within my memory was more 
esteemed and reverenced. He declared 
his principles very freely, and all his 
actions were correspondent. The Tories 
considered him as their chief: they 
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placed the greatest confidence in him^ 
and did nothii^ without his advice 
and approbation. They even persuaded 
themselves that he had an excellent 
judgment and understandings though his 
parts were Tery moderate, and his leani>* 
ing siqporficial. But he was affiihle and 
oourteous ; and be had a certain plao^- 
bility, which, with a candour of mannera, 
supplied the place of superior talents. 
He had a large estate, and was celebrated 
by all his neighbours for his ho^pitalily. 
And he was as much respected for his 
private as he was for his public virtues. 
He was a good husband, a good father, 
and a good master* When he accepted 
the privy seal, he used all his art to pre- 
serve the good opinion of his old jGrienda. 
He assured them, that he went into em- 
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fk^jment with no other view than to 
serve his country, and that many articles 
"tending to a thorough reformation were 
jidfeady stipulated. I had a letter from 
Urn (for I lived in some degree of inti- 
macy mth him for many years) to the 
purposes I have mentioned. Soon after 
I sawhimi when he read the articles to 
,me. If I rightly rembmber, they were 
.thirteen in number: not one of \dudb 
iwas performed, or ever intended to be 
peirformed. When this was at length 
^discovered, he laid aside his disguise, 
adhering to the new system, and Openly 
, renouncing his did principles. He was 
then created an Earl : and this feather 
was the only reward of his apostac^. 
Wm all the money which he received 
firom his place did not refund him half 
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the sum (as be himself confessed) wfaidr 
he had expended to support the Hiea«< 
sures of the adauniatration. Such was 
the craNiuct.of this unhappy man, who 
for a shadow bartered a most respectable 
character^ and sacdficed hifr honour and 
his coimtry. After this he never atjoyed 
any peace of mind,: and it is no wonder 
if be died of what we call a broken 
heart* 

I WAS INVITED >to dtxk^ at the late 
Earl of Marcamokt's^ where I found 
the present Earl and his brother, stay 
Lord Stairs, Sir Luke Schaup, and 
four or five . ladies. The conversation 
during dinner (occasioned by somethii]^ 
which. had just then happened at court) 
turned updn the Q— -*'3 love of moo«y# 
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Every one, efxcept Sir Luke SeHAUB, 
had a story on tiiis subject : and some of 
them were very unbecoming sacred nu^ 
jesty. Sir Lukk, who was a pensioned 
courtier, thought himself obliged to de- 
fend the Q ^ s honour, and said to me, 

who sat next him : *^ Doctor, there is 
not more than one of these scandalous 
tales in a hundred that is true." ** Then, 
Sir Luke,** I replied, " you acknowle<lge 
that one in a hundred is true.** He 
immediately perceived his error: and 
one of the company observed, ** that if 
only one in a hundred of such stories 
as had been related were true, there 
would not be any great injustice in im* 
puting all the rest." It. might perhaps 
be too severe a censcure t^^diarge a 
woman with unchastity, who had oaiy 
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tlm^gl:essed with one man ; but a hmt 
mod j^ordid spirit la diacoyered by one 
act of avariGe. 

Tb^ custPOM of ^ring money to aer-^ 
va^U is laow become 4u6k a {^isratace, 
that it seems to demand the istei^sitioa 
of tbe legislature to abolish it. ifow 
much are fiureigners astotoished, when 
tbey observe tba/t a tnan cannot dine at 
afi^ house in England^ not even with his 
fathei: or his btother» or with any otiier 
of his nearest, relattionsi or most intimate 
fr«ends aiMi ooml^anioiiSy unkss he i^y 
&r his diimer ! But how can they beiioM 
wothout indignation or contempt a nan 
af quality standimg by his guests, wilile 
they we distributing money t» a double 
r#w df his servants? If, when I am «n- 
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Vfted to Aitie with any of my acquaint- 
anoe, I were to send the master of die 
houBe a sirloin of hee£ for a present, it 
vrovM be considered as a gross 2a£roiHt; 
aif d yet ^ w(m ts I shdl ha^e »diaed* 
or before Z leave !the homse, I iniist be 
obliged to tjpay for the aiiioin, whidh was 
brou^ tto bis lable, m fhMd on itb^ 
sideboaffd. For I ooiBjkend tha/t all ^he 
mbney urbieh: is bestowed on tbe ser- 

« 

vtiBts is given to the ma&ter. For if th? 
servants wages ' iwere iiacreased in some 
proportion to their vails (whioh is the 
practice of a few i^reat families, /the D. 

of Noa»OLK*«, Mj. &»EHrjCEft*S, Sk IFraN!- 

CQS Dashwood's, :&€.), )tbis scamAslim^ 
^uslbm miglit be totaUy extinguisliiied. 
I remember a Lord ^ook^ a ttlomaii 
Oat^olic Peeriof /rabme/, audio lived tUpoD 

E 2 
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a small pension which Q. Akne had 
granted him : he was a man of honour, 
and well esteemed ; and had fimnerlj 
been an oflScer of some distinction in the 
service of France. The Duke of Or- 
monde had often invited him to dinner, 
and he as often excused himself. At 
last the Duke kindly expostulated with 
him, and would know the reason why he 
so constantly refused to be. one of his 
guests. My Lord Poor then honestly 
confessed that he could not afford it: 
" but," says he, " if your Grace will put 
a guinea into my hands as often as you 
are pleased to invite me to dine, I will 
not decline the honour of waiting on 
you." This was done; and my Lord 
was afterwards a frequent guest in St. 
James's Square. For my part, whenever 
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I am invked to the table of any of my 
noble friends, I have the vanity to imagine 
that my company is desired for tl)e sake 
pf my conversation; and there is cer- 
tainly no reason why I should give the 
servants money because I give the mas- 
ter pleasure. Besides, I have observed 
the servants of (very great house con- 
sider these vails to be as much their due 
as the fees which are claimed in the Cus- 
tom-house, or in any other public office. 
And therefore they make no distinction 
between a gentleman of SCO/, a year, 
and one of 2000/. ; although they look 
on the former as inferior in every re- 
spect to themselves. Maxima qucequi 
domus servis est plena superbis is-a^ 
axiom which will hold true to the end 
of the world. Upon the whole, if this 
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oustdnij which is certninly a diagraqe to 
ouf country, is to coatmue in force> I 
think it may at lea^t be practised in 
a better manner. Suppose there were 
written in large gold letters wfef the 
door of evety man of rank: Tfim fsbs 

fOR DIKIN«^ HERE ilfi3£ THREE HALF 
CROWNS [oH TEN shillings] TO BE PAID 
TO THE t^)ATER ON EKTERIKG THE HOUSE: 
FS13BS OR I^EERBSSBS TO PAY WHAT M0R9 

TH£T THtNK PRoa^ER. By this regulation 
two inconveniences would be avoided: 
first, the difficulty of distinguishing, 
amongst a great number, the quality of 
tbe servants. • I, who am near-sighted» 
have sometimes given the footman what 
I designed for the butler, and the butler 
has had only the footmaai's fee : for which 
t)ie butler treated me with no smaU con? 
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tempi, mtUL s^a ofiportuiiily oiji^red of 

method would prevent the shame which 
every master of a family cannot help 
£^i«g whil#t hfl s§9» kk C»f9te giving 
s^iM their shillings Mud h^rgrotww to 
hi^ i^rvaats. Hq omy th^9 qondjA^ 
tlp^;^ boldly tp hi(3i dpoiv aa4 tak^ his 
Wy^ with % gM4 gr^c^ ^ Lwd 
Tmotb of Jrelmdy * gSMi^ QlSewr in 
l(be 4m^rim aer vieev oume intA j£«)$^cl 
a few ^ars ago on acjeount of hus pudv^ta 
s^dirs. Wheot hia frienis, who had diq»i 
with hdm, wece going away> he aiwajrs 
attended thdm to the doo&j asd if they 
oSer^ my money to the servmt who 
Qp^edit (for be neveir siafieired bttt ooei 
seisiwit to dppeair)^ he always prev.entod> 
tfa»l»v s^jf tngt in bis manner ai speeitingr 
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English, ** IF YOU dp give, give it *o 

MB, FOR IT WAB I THAT DID BUY THE 
DINNER.'' 

A PERFECT FRiENDfiUiPy US it IS de- 
scribed by the ancieats^ can onfy be 
c(mtracted between men of t&e greatest 
virtue, generodty, truth, and honour. 
Such a friendship requires that all tiling 
should be in common ; and that one friend 
should not only venture, but be ready to 
lay down his life for the other. Accord- 
ing to this definition of friendship, Cieero 
observes that all the histories, from the 
earliest ages down to his time, had not 
recorded more than two or three pairdf 
friends; and I doubt whether at this 
day we could add two or three pair more 
to the number. In our countiy, whidi 
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is governed by money, and where every 
man is in pnrmit of his own interest, it 
would be in vain to look for a real friend- 
ship. Our companions, and our common 
.^quaintanoe, those especially with whom 
we live in any degree (^familiarity, we 
call our friends ; and we are always ready 
to. give than such marks of our friend- 
ship as will not put us to any great in- 
ccmvenieiicy, or subject us to any great 
expense. If an Englishman, like the 
Greek philosopher, were to bequeath his 
wife and children to be maintained by 
one of his rich friends, he would be 
deemed non compos. If a man would 
long preserve his friendships, I mean 
those imperfect friendships which are 
generally contracted in this country, he 
should be particularly careful to have no 
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money*CQiiceni» \irith his frienda^ at least 
to owe tfaenft no great obligationa on that 
aecotm t Most of tbe breachea of friend- 
alup vAnck 1 haive veomirked^ aa Ukemse 
tbe &]ttily feuda whieb ace doit sdboisfc' 
ing in Sfifflandf are to be amfibed to this 
C9xm* The la^tter indeed are not. ah^ajs 
to be ayotdedf bnU ther first alwajnr maj. 
I yrm talking (m tim aubjiect with a 
learned foreigneri. who seemed to dtmki 
the truth of my gen/eral obsQrvati<m^.9Bd 
thought my countrymen did not deserve 
the charaeter which I had imputed to 
them., He could not conceive Mfhy thcore 
was npt the greatest warmth imd activity 
in our fviendshipSs wheni we weve ao rea^ 
to relieve the helpless and indigent, and 
had giveOf such pvoofe^ of our hiafnanity 
^»A charity as were not eqmdled by any 
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nation in Europe. And then he reckoned 
all the hospitals which were supported 
by annual and voluntary contributions. 
I acknowledged this to be a kind cf a 
contradiction in our monneirss but I did 
not tell him that I imputed QO small 
proportion of these extraordinary char 
rities to the yanity of the donors* 

SusTOKius, or whoever was the author 
of the Life of Horace^ tells us that Me- 
c€PnaSf whenhe was dying, recommended 
Horace to the care of Augustus C^sar in 
these words, Horatii Flaccid ut meiy me- 
mor esto : which in my juc^ment is the 
noblest and most beautiful expression of 
friendship that is recorded by any ancient 
or modern historian or biographer. I 
am so mudi af&cted by it, that in this 

■ 

short sentanoe I im^ffm I can discern 
the e:i:ceUent qualities of the patron, an4 
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the great merit of the poety us well as 
the force of their friendship. 

DocTOB Swift was always persuaded 
that the Archbishop of York had made 
impressions on Queen Anne to his dis* 
advantage, and bj that means had ob^ 
structed his preferment in England; and 
he has hinted this in his Apology for the 
Tak of the Tub, and in other parts of his 
works; and yet my Lord Bolinbroke^ 
who must have been well informed of 
this particular, told me that he had been 
assured by the Queen herself, that she 
never had received any unfavourable 
character of Dr. Swift, nor had the 
Archbishop, or any other person^ en* 
deavoured to lessen him in her esteem* 
My Lord Bolinbroke added, that this 
tale was invented by the Earl of 0«iv 
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I 

fird to deeeive Swift, and make him 
contented with his Deanery in Ireland; 
which, although his native country, he 
always looked on as a place of banish- 
ment* If Lord BoLr^BROKE had hated 
the Eairl of 0:x^i}td less, I should ha^ 
been readily inclined to believe him. 

King Chaules IL after taking two 
or three turns one morning in St. Jameses 
ParkijaiA was his usual custom), attended 
only by the Duke of Leeds and my Lord 
CuoMikRTY, walked up Con^tution HiU, 
and from thence into Hyde Park. But 
just as he was crossing the road, the Duke 
of York^s coach was nearly arrived there. 
The Duke had been hunting that mom* 
ing on Hounskm Heathy and was return- 
ing in his coach, esccurted by a party of 
the guards, who, as soon as they saw the 
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Kokg^ ^saddeiily halted, aadccnneqiiieiitty 
stopt the coaoh. The Diitke ibeuig ac* 
quainted with the occasion of the halt, 
immediaitely got out of his coach, and, 
aftear saluting the King, Mid he was 
greatly surprised to find liis Meyesty in 
that pkce with soch a ^mail attendance, 
and that he thought his Majesty exposed 
himself to. some danger^ " No kind of 
danger, Jaihes ; for I am sure no man 
in England will tafce away my life to 
makiB you King.**— l^is was the Kitfg^s 
answer. The old Lord CfiOMARrr ^itfteeii 
iftentioned this anecdote to his fri^ds» 

In the ^ivjl war, my griuidfather, 
Sir William Smyth, was governor of 
* HUlesdon House, near Buckin^^, 

* Tke si^e "of HUlesdon Honue is nQwbere mea- 
tianed by my Lord Clarendon. The noble his- 
torian and Sir W, Bmyth were not good friends. 
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wbem liie img had a smaltt gSLftinon. 
IhiB place was bei^ged and teken by 
Ceomwsli^ But the dl&tiidrs capitii^ed 
to tnnroh out with iiteit BXm^ baggage, 
kn. Ai» soitm «ti^ they we^pe without the 
gate, dtit of CrotdweH^a stsl^^ers soatcbed 
off Sir Wmiain 'Snn^/th's hatv He immty 
diatdy codipl^ined t^ Cro^weU of the 
iblk^s msole«rC6^ and breach of the 
cap»tul«tiioA. ** Smt/* says CrotnweHj **if 
you call point out the mm^ or I can dis- 
ewer hm^ I proi^ise you h« i^all not 
go unpunished. In the mean time (talcing 
off a new beaver, which he had on his 
head) be pk»sed to accept of this hat 
instead of your own*** 

I nfte^iofi this !liHndent for no other 
imson but as it may serv^ in ^ome mea- 
mxte to ilicntrate Oromwell^s charaeter^ 
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Nothing is more mistaken than the 
act of revenge when it concludes in' 
murden To murder your enemy is to 
make yourself miserable^ and to make 
him happy. By his death, perhaps, you • 
may hurt some of his friends or relations;^ 
but this was not your intention. 

To revenge the community is another 
case, and the assassination of a tytant is 
public justice. And yet if I had been 
Brutus, I could not have prevailed on 
myself to have been one <^ Caesar's mur- 
derers. 



Cardinal Richelieu, wha said timt 
unfortunate and imprudent are two wordl^ 
which signify the same thing, seems 'to 
have founded this maxim on the singulair 
happiness of his own administration. He 
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Avas certainly a very great politician ; but 
lie had all the powet as well as the whole 
revenue of France at his disposal. He 
had a regiment of guards for his own 
]^&on } and the favours which he was 
constantly conferring on his officers and 
domestics attached them to him» and 
seoired their fidelity. It itiust further 
be considered, that he made no scryple 
of removing any man out of the way 
who would not implicitly submit to lii^ 
will, or who seemed in any respect to 
disapprove his measures. Voukz vous 
^tre d moi? was the question he asked 
Mareschal Bassompierrs, which because 
the Mareschal did not readily and di- 
xectly answer, he was sent the nex,t 
morning to the Bastile, w^iere he was a 
prisoner, unlil the Cardinal's death, about 
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^ eighteen years. Hoiyever, with all tbis 
power and caution the Cardinal was two 
or three times in great danger of bis life^ 
and owed his escape to his good fartane 
and presence of mind, and dot to j^ , 
foresight, or to any intefligence be bad 
receiired of his enemy's designs. Let us 
consult history, or make our own observa^ 
tions for the space of a few yeais^ and 
we shall be convinced that there is a £ip- 
iality which attends the Hves of some 
men (perhaps of us all), insomjach that 
with the greatest prudence and circuui'- 
spection, and with the noblest endow^ 
Inents of the mind, they are not able to 
avert their misfortunes; and if they 
happen to be 'engaged in the service of 
the commonwealth, the performance <£ 
their duty shallsubject them to«tn aicctiia* 
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tion^ and their virtues and love of their 
country be construed into, high crinMa! 
and mi9demel^lors* On the other hand^ 
we may behold the dullest fUlows, men 
without any talents or any one good qua^ 
lity, succeed in all their undertakings, 
and arrive so suddenly to wealth and 
honours, iJiat they may be justly styled, 
M they generally are, the favourites of 
Fortune* If they enjoy any high office 
or public employment, even their negli* 
gencC) their blunders, their corruption, 
(^aU turn to their advantage; I never re- 
member any administration in this coun«- 
t(y that would not furnish us with many 
examples both of one and the other. 

Soii£ LADIES of my acquaintance, wh6 
Itave a iiie understanding and a turn to 

f2 
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poetry, of which they are good judges* 
have often complained that they could 
not discover any great beauties in the 
Odes of HoBACSy which are so much 

* 

admired } although they have . read the 
most celebrated translations (for they are 
unacquainted with the original) in £12- 
gUsh^ Frenchy and Italian. But the truth 
is, the Odes of Horace never were nor 
ever can be translated, so as to display 
the beauties of the original, which wholly 
consist in the language and expression. 
In the thought or sentiment there is 
nothing extraordinary or more excellent 
than what may be found in the poems of 
his cotemporaries ; but the language is 
inimitable, and I doubt whether the most 
learned critic of the Augustan age, allow- 
ing him the best taste as well as judg- 
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ment, could have mended a single ex- 
pression in any of the Odes, or even have 
changed one word for a better. Thid is 
what Petronius calls the cunosafeU" 
citas of Horace; which two words are 
as happily joined together as mnplex 
munditits : and these four words are, per- 
haps, sufficient to characterise the poet, 
and express the beauty of his style in his 
own manner. I could never read the 
first stanza in the Carmen Seculare with* 
out falling into a fit of devotion : and yet 
when I read it in the best translation, it 
does not afiect me. Thus likewise those 
beautiful odes Donee graius eram, &c« 
and Quern tu^ Melpomene f &c. (of which 
ScALiGER said he would rather be the 
author than King of Jrragon) rendered 
into any modern language, do not seem 
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to deserve an hundredth paii: of the prai^tQ 
bestowed on the originals.^ 

The smouLAR esteem which some 
learned critics have always expressed for 
the works of Horace became at last so 
fitshionable, that scarce a man who b£* 
fected the character of a polite acholair 
ever travelled ten miles from home wi.th<> 
' out an HoRAc^ in his pockets The late 
£. of S. was such an adigirer of ^oracb 
that his whole conversation c<H)sisted of 
quotations out of that poet : in whkh he 
often discovered his want of skill in the 
Latin tongue, and always hia want of 
taste« But the man whom I looked on 
(if I may be allowed the expression) as 
HoRACE^nad) was one Dr. Dougi^as, a 
physician of some note in Londan : I 
made an acquaintance with this gentle* 



« 
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man on purpose that I might have a sight 
. ofhis curious library (ifit might be called 
a library) which was a large room full of 
all the editions of Hqracb which bad 
ever been' published, as well as the several 
translations of that author into the mo* 
dem languages. If there were any other 
books in this room, as there were a small 
number, ^hey were ^nly there for the 
sake of Hobace^ and were on no other 
account valuable to the possesscHT but 
because they contained sfome parts of 
HoBACE which had been published with 
adect pieces or exoerpta out of other 
Latin authors for the use of schools ; ot 

* 

because the translatioq^ of some of the 

*odes and satires were printed in misceU 

laniest and were not to be found any 

where else. However, I must acknow. 



«. 
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ledge that the Doctor understood his au* 
thor, whom he had studied with great 
care and application. Amongst other of 
his criticisms he favoured me with the 
perusal of a dissertation on the first ode* 
and a defirace of^Dr. Hare's famous 
emendation of Te doctanm^ &c. instead 
of Me. 

A STORY TELLER is the most agreeable 
or the most disagreeable character we can 
meet with, A story, which is designed 
to entertain a polite company, should 

* Hiifl emendation hath been given by the Dutdi 
critics to BrockhusiuB. But I could never find it ia 
any part of his works, and therefore the merit of it 
should justly be left to Dr. Hare. 

See a note at the bottom of page 150 of a pam«' 
phlety published 1723^ entitled Scriptures vindicated 
from the misinterpretation of the Bishop of B^gor, 
he* 
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B^yfsys be short, and, with a mixture i>f 
wit and humour, be told in good laoguage. 
Kino Charles the Second, who had 
mo9t excellent parts, had likewise a most 
^gneeable manner of tellipg his stories ; 
and $?£EFi£LD, Du](e of BucKiKOHAM, in- 
forms usf» that the same story which >he 
had heard from the King five or six times 
he always heard with pleasure, as it was 
always embellished with some new cir- 
cumstances. This was a happy talent, 
owing to. a quick fancy and a Utely ima- 
ginatjpn ; for a: frequent repetition of the 
same tale to the same persons, which at 
first was very entertaining, becomes at 
length insipid and ridiculous, and is apt 
to lessen the f character of the man who 
tells it, even in the esteem of his friends, 
who ascribe that to the want of judgment 
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or defect of understanding which should 
only be imputed to the loss oF memoiy. 
I have been greatly abashed when I have 
caught myself endeavouring to Entertain 
my fUend with the same stoiy which I 
had related to hiih a few days before : 
and I have sometimes resolved to cure 
myself of this infirmity of my old age, 
by restraining my conversation, and con- 
fining it to the news and business of the 
day, the manners of the times, &c. ; and 
when I*happen to be in the company of 
scholars, making observations on ancient 
aind modem authors. But hitherto I 
have not prevailed on myself to pursue 
this prudent resolution ; but am content 
to bear this reproach of my age in com- 
mon with my equals. I remember only 
one old man who was quite free fr<Hn any 
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jmpataiMnoftbisJdnd:: he \f^ a fellow 
of the cdlege in which I was edueatedt 
.and was an instructive and the most de- 
ligktfid companion I have ever known ; 
he had an inexhaifstible fund at merry 
taks, or rather he had such a fund of 
vdtj a^ such aquiok and luxuriant ima* 
Kiaation, that be was idwaTs ci^iaUe of 
pi'oduoing something niew pad very en** 

teU^the same stories twice,, we conceded 
they were the fruits c^ a sodden invent 
tion« HoRAC^E, I imagine, was a man 

of this character: he was jceitaaoij a 

* 

pleasai»t and fiicetieus companion, as we 
may judge by the joHity of some of hia 
odes, and by the love which Augustus 
atld Ma3<5enas had coiiceived for htnu 
Among many other short stories be hath 
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left U8 two, which ue not more divartnig 
than they are instructive, the Ibamjinie 
viAsacrdj and the account of PhiBppus 
and the Crier, Epist. 7. B. L LuciAir 
was a merry Greek ; - he is every where 

full of wit ; his drollery is exquisite^ and 

» • 

his satire is just : one o£ his short tales 
has been wrought by Apulmus into a 
large volume* But of all the ancient 
authors of this character, I have a par- 
tiality for Peteonius. There is a certain 
grace and pleasantry peculiar to himsdf 
in whatever he relatei^ : his history of tihfe 
Ephesian ikiATRON is allowcd byaU'the 
critics to be a master^piece : it is coneise 
and elegant; it isr simple and sublime: 
but what distinguishes the excellent judg- 
ment of the author, there is not a cir- 
cumstance which cian be added to it eft 
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taken fiiom it without lessening its value ; 
and MoNsiBUR St. Eyremond, though 
I acknowledge idm to be an admirable 
writer; and orle of the greatest geniuses 
whieh this or the last age hath produced, 
hath yet, in my opinion, done no honour 
;to PetroniUs by paraphr asing the Ephe- 
MAN Matron, and lengthening the nar- 
rative. To learn a good manner of tall- 
ing a story or relating any fact, jocose or 
serious, we should be very conversant 
with T£RENG£ i his comedies will furnifidii 
mai^y examples for our purpose : the first 
scene in the Andria is a beautiful narra- 
tive, and in my judgment hath not been 
equalled by any comio writer, ancient or 
modern. Cicero hath remarked some 
x>f its excellencies : and there are others 
whi<!b cannot escs^e the observation of 
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any mau of taste. The incident, which 
discovers the love of Pamphilua dr Gfy^ 
iserimii is ao descriptive, that whilst iMe 
are reading that part, we imagine ov^ 
selves present at the funer^ pile: the 
whole scene id clear and methodical, and 
though it consists of two or three pages 
only, there w^ circumstances enough to 
supply some modem memoir-wxiters i^ith 
matter for a whdle volume^ 

A Uttle before the revival of letters, 
BoccAC£ and some other^ Italian wits 
b0gan to publish short storied ; and from 
them our Chaucer bbrrowed most of 
his Canterbury Tales. But whatever he 
took in hand of foreign growth he much 
improved) and adapted to the taste and 
manners of his own countrymen, lion- 
wards the end of the last century and the 
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beginning of this^ Fontaiss and our 
Paioit published their tales, and it is 
geneially agreed that in. this kind of 
writing they have excelled all who went 
before thenik 

But I have uiMnsiblyr digressed from 
my first puipose, which waa only to men* 
tion 3ome particular charactersi wiiich^ 
as I had observed* were capable of m* 
livening or confcHinding a conversatioit 
by. their manner of telling a story } for a 
man may be ^ ^icetious and witty author^ 
who is a dnll and heavy companion. Such»^^ 
i am well assured, was the celebrated 
Fo^n?ArR£, whom I have mentioned 
abbve : and who that hath read Mr* An^ 
HisoN^s Tatlers and Spectators, whici) 
abound with wit and hun]|ouji;» and are 
infinitely superior to aU his other co«^ 
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positioiis, would not expect to have found 
him a most agreeable companion ? An 
oM acquaintance of mine hath treasured 
up a very curious and interesting coUec^ 
tion of anecdotes, which have always 
given me great pleasure when I have 
been able to come at them ; for though 
he is ever ready to tell his story, and 
likewise knows how to apply it^ y^ his 
introduction is so long and tedious, and 
his digressions so frequent, and so much 
out of the way, that he often loses his 
point of vieW} and is unable to recover 
the track, unless he asks the person who 
sits next him upon what occasion he be*- 
gan his tale; and yet this gentleman does 
not want either learning or prudence, 
and has kept as good company as any 
man in England. What is very remark- 
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able, he is apt to condemn oikecs for 
the fmilt <^ which he is so notoripu^^ 
guilty; 80 little sensible an the wisest 
men of their own failings ! 

There are some pertions who geaendfy 
take the* lead in coilTer8ation« and are 
well furnished for tbeporpose > butthe5r 
relate nodiing but what ib<|vondetAili and 
they are always the heroai of their own 
rome^nces : and like other heroes, they do 
not easily bear a contradiction } but are 
apt to quarrel if you dpubt their honour, 
and seem incredulous. Iknciw a nneny 
droll, who was always an oyermatdi for 
men of this character: whenever tiiey 
advanced something very romantic, he 
always rose some degreen above them, 
and asserted a fact which wfts morii^ as* 
tbtmhing sind improbable f htttl any Mifg 

G 
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which they had related. This is, per- 
haps, the best and safest method of an- 
swering a gasconade^ and reproving the 
author. I will conclude with this observa- 
tion : a story well told, and well applied, 
is not only the most delightfid part of a 
private conversation, but is gen^ially of 
good use in a public assembly where any 
toaportant matter is to be debated ; for it 
embellishes the most eloquent oration; 
it awakes and keeps up the attention of 
the audience ; it puts the adverse party 
into. good humour, and has somethnes a 
grc;ater weight and influence than the 
most powerful and persuasive arguments. 

Deus nobis HiEC oTiA FECIT hath beeti 
thought by some commentators a cri- 
minal compliment, and a piece of flattery 
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unworthy bf Virgil. But they have 
not sufficiently considered how tiiis ex^ 
pression is expkined and qualified by 
the verse whidi immediately follows, 
mntque erit iUe mihi semper Deus: for 
here the poet seems to restrain the wor- 
ship of Augustus to himself, and does 
not require that he should be esteemed 
a god by any other person. Besides, 
this was not such a high flight in a Ro- 
num poet as it would be in an English 
or French writer:, many of the Roman 
deities had been men, and all of them 
were subject to human infirmities and 
the passions of men, such as love, anger, 
hatred, and revenge: so that it would 
not have been a crime to have pro- 
nounced some of the most excellent citi- 
zens of Rome superior to many of theii: 

G 2 
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gods; and Lucak has exalted Cato 
above them all, if I r^tly compr^end 
die meaning of this verse, 

Vtctrix causa Deisplacuit, sed victa Catoni. 

I am told that the * inscription placed 

» 

over the gate of the Duke of Argyle's 
new house in Scotland is, 

Dux CuNBAiffi suibis hec ctiafedt, 

Hiis is a very improper motto or inscript 
iaon f<Mr a house^ and is on another ac<- 
count very absurd ; for when we borrow 
a verse from a (h'eek or Roman poet, and 
adapt it to a modem purpose, by changing 
a word or two, we should be careful to 
fit the words we insert to the measure of 
the verse. Dux Cumbrije will not stand 

* I have been since informed that this is the in- 
scription of the foundation stone. 
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in aa hexameter. Assuitur panmcs. It 
is prose aad poetry ill pieced. 

Flattery can never engage the at- 
tention of a judicious reader, unless it 
be short dnd very itigenioiis. The com* 
pliments which Virgil and Horace 
have bestowed on their patrons are read 
with pleasure, and are the befit examples 
of this kind of writing. The force atld 
majesty of that beautiftil oUmax^ with 
whicli Virgil concludes his Gewgks, 
cannot be sufficiently admired. 

C(B9ar dum tnagnus ad aUum 
Fulminai Eupkratem betto : Victorque volentes 
Perpopidos dot jura; viamque qffedat Olympo, 

How comprehensive is this short com- 
pliment; and with what grace and dig- 
nity the poet rises, till he exalts his 
patron into a divinity! I may judge 
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amiss, but I would rather have been the 
author of these three verses than Flint's. 
whole panegyric. 

Horace begins his Epistle to Au* 
6U8TUS with great art and elegance of 
expression. The public character which 
he hath drawn of that prince in four or 
five short sentences, a modern dedicator 
would easily spin out into forty or fifiy 
pages*. 

I have often wondered how the custom 
of writing long dedications first prevailed ^ 
it must certainly be attributed to the ig- 

* Cum M smtineas, et tanta negotia solus, 

Res Italas beUo tuieris, morihtis omes, 

Legibus emendes : in publica commoda peccem, . 

Si loogo sermone morer tua tempora^ Cjbsar. 

N. B. The praises given to the Emperor in the 
end of this Epistle are as refined as those which I 
have cited. 
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norance rather than to the vanity of 
modem patrons. To ascribe to a great 
man those virtues which he watats is in 
my opinion an injurious treatment: it iis 
irofly ; it is satire ; and hath sometimes 
been construed as such, and pronounced 
to be. a libel by our courts of judicature. 
There is, moreover, this ill consequence 
resulting from it, that the patron's good 
qualities, if he happens to have any good 
qualities, are by thi^ means obscured and 
discredited ; for an heap of fulsome, and 
false praise will always render that sus- 
pected which is true. When I take up 
a book which is dedicated to thie King or 
a prince of the blood, or a prime minister, 
or indeed any man of great quality or 
great wealth, I always pass over the de- 
dication, where I am sure of meeting 
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mth nothing but the grossest flattary. 
If I could say of our * King what may 
be said With great truth of the Kino ^ 
Prussia, 

Quern tu, Dea, tempore in amni 
Onmibm wiuamn ^ocHujuti excdkre rehtt, 

would not this short eulogy be preferable 
to all the public addresses, dedications, 
poetical rhapsodies, and birth-day odes, 
which have been composed in honour of 
his Majesty sihce his accession to the 
throne ? . 

Although Virgil was a court poet, 
and a favourite of Augustus, and was 
not only rewarded, but enriched by that 
Emperor^s bounty, yet his principles were 

* King George the Second. 
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republican. He retaiRed a secret vene^ 
ration for the patriot senators, and ab- 
horred that venalitjr jond corriqition by 
which the first CiBSAR overturned the 
liberties, of his countiy, and fixed his 
usurpation. There are two passages, 
one in the 6th, and the other in the 8th 
book of the Mneid^ which sufficiently 
prove my assertion. And I have some- 
times wondered why Tucca and Varius 
did not eiipunge them out of a compli- 
ment to the prince ; but it is probable 
that their principles of government (for 
they were both men of a distinguished 
character) were the same as the poet's, 
whose work they were commissioned to 
revise. 

Vendidit hie auro pairiam, danUnumque potentem 
ImposuU* 
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The commentators are generally of opi- 
nion that ViBGiL in this place alludes 
to CuBiOi who sold Rome to Julius 
C^SAR, and was the principal cause of 
the ruin of the Commonwealth. But 
whether he alludes to Curio or not, he 
certainly avows his own principles by 
placing in the most horrible region of 
his poetical hell the man who sells his 
country, and erects it into a tyranny* 
The other line in the 8th book, 

Secretosque pios : his dantemjura Catonem, 

is a noble encomium on Cato, than 
which nothing can be carried higher; 
for the poet does not only assign to Cato 
the first seat in the happy abodes, but he 
places him at the head of all the other 
blessed spirits as their guide and director. 
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The critics and commentators seem to 
agree that Virgil does not mean Cato 
Dticensis, but Cato the Censor; and 
they dl give the same reasons for their 
conjecture. First, they allege, that to 
have bestowed such particular praise on 
Cato Uticensis, who was the most ob- 
stinate and inveterate enemy of Julius 
CwSSAR, would have been a signal afiront 
to Augustus; and, secondly, as Cato 
was guilty of suicide, he could not be 
admitted into the Elysian fields: but 
these reasons, I think, are not convincing; 
for was not the afiront to Augustus as 
great by placing Curio, the most useful 
of Cesar's friends, in hell, as honouring 
Cato with a seat in Elysium f and as to 
his suicide, which the Romans esteemed 
the noblest of all his actions, that could 
be no bar to his future happiness: the 
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commentators forget that uEmbab met 
Dido in the Ebfsian fields. But whether 
the poet designed this great dignity and 
pre«>eminence in Eiifsium for Cato the 
Censor, or Cato UTicENSiSy or whether 
he purposely left it doubtful, it is cer- 
tain that he designed it (choose which of 
the Catos you please) for a republican 
and patriot spirit, for one Who had been 
a constant and steady friend to virtue 
and his country. 

Monsieur Tournefort, and other 
judicious and candid travellers, who lived 
some time among the Turks, and were 
diligent to inquire into the religion, cus-* 
toms, and manners of those people, speak 
of them very favourably. They acknow- 
ledge that the Turks perform all the 
duties of their religion with a scrupulous 
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exactness, and particularly are so cha- 
ritable, that they are always ready to 
relieve any person who will make his 
necessities known. MoKsiEirR Tourne- 
FORT says, that he never saw a beggar 
in TujHce^. In truth j if we compare his 
account of the Turks with the character 
which he and some later travellers give 
us of the Greeks, we have no reason to 
be surprised that so few of the former 
are proselyted to the faith of Christ j 
and yet these men are better Christians 
than are perhaps to be found in most 
parts of Christendom. As I have ob- 
served before, they are not only eminent 
for their charities, but upon all occasions 
they arc ^asy and ready to forgive -one 
another, lliey have no duels in that 
country, nop is any man assassinated in 
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Turkey from a false principle of honour 
or revenge. They retain a grateful sense 
of any favoars they have received. A 
Turk of some distinction, who had been 
a slave at Leghorn^ and during his cap* 
tivity in that city had been often relieved 
by an English merchant, and by whose 
means he was at last enabled to recover 
his liberty, met Mr. Randolph (whose 
travels we have) some years after at ^i^i- 
groponty and knowing him to be an En- 
glishman, treated him with the greatest 
kindness and generosity; and having 
procured him a passage on board a 7\irAT 
ish ship, he recommended him to the 
captain in these words : '^ When you see this 
ma% you see me; wfiatyou do to hkn^ you 
do to me; and I will answer it^ be it good 
or i7//* What a simplicity and goodness 
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of heart appears in this recommendation ! 
For the rest, the Turks are very tem- 
perate both in eating and drinking, and 
the luxury of a table is unknown even 
in the paJace of their Emperor. They 
persecute no one on the account of his 
religion ; and the inqu^itions of Spain 
and Portugal they would abhor, as the 
temples of Baal, or the altars of Busiris. 
I may add, that on some occasions they 
offer up prayers to Jesus Christ, as to 
a great prophet. They, indeed, deny his 
divinity, which is in them much more 
excusable than the blasphemy of those 
monkish orders^ who make their founders 
equal to our Saviour, and the miracles 
pretended to be wrought by them su- 
perior to the miracles of the gospel. 
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The Answers which were made by 
Mr. Legoe and Mr* Prrx to the ad*- 
dresses of the several corporations, who 
presented those gentlemen with gold 
boxes, are in a very different s(yle and 
manner. Mr. Leooe always smswers 
with dignity and freedom ; he professes, 
he promises to serve his country; he 
accepts of a place for that purpose, and 
you cannot help believing him to be in 
earnest. Mr. Pitt answers with caution 
and reserve; his eyes are fixed on the 
Kikg; he goes into employment on 
purpose to serve him, and thinks it his 
greatest happiness to execute his Ma^ 
jesty's gracious intentions. If Mr. Pitt 
flatters the King, he is a bad man ; if he 
does not^ he is a bad patriot. 
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1 BEGAN TriE ToAST ill anger, but I 
finished it in good humOur. When I had 
concluded the second book, I laid asidie 
the work, and I did not take it up again 
till some years after, at the pressing in- 
stances of Dr. Swift. In the last letter 
which I received from him, he writes 
thus : " In malice I hope your law-smt will 
Jbrceyou to come o'ver [to Dublin] the nej^t 
termy which I think is a long one, and will 
-allow you time to finish it; in the mean 
time I wish I could hear of the progress 
and finishing of another affair [the Toast] 
relating to the same law-suit, but tryed in 
the courts above, upon a hill with two heads, 
•where the defendants will as infallibly and 
more effectmUy be cast,** &c. And speak- 
ing of this work to a lady, his near rela- 
tion, who is now living, after he had 

H 
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perused the greatest part of it in the 
manuscript, he told' her, if he had read 
the Toast xohen he was only iwenfy yearn 
qfagey he never would have wrote a satire* 
It is no wonder that such a singular 
approbation should raise the vanity of 
a young writer, or that I imagined I 
wanted no other vindication of this per- 
formance than Dr. Swift's opinum. 
He was chiefly pleased with the notes^ 
and expressed his surprise that I had 
attained such a facility in writing the 
burlesque Latin. The motives which 
induced me to form the notes in that 
manner, was the judgment I made of 
those on Mr. Pope's Dunciad. That 
poem, it must be allowed, is an excell^t 
satire $ but there is little wit or bumow: 
VBk, the: notes, although there is a great 
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^:fi^ctat]on of bothi After Dr» Swirr'ii 
tes^timoniaJ, I ought, perhaps, to eiMeeod 
the Toast above all my other works' ; 
howevier, I must confess there are some 
parts of it which my riper judgment con* 
demns, and which I wish were expunged: 
particularly the description of Mira's 
person in the third book is fulsome, and 
unsuitable to the polite manners of the 
present age. But if this work was more 
exceptionable than my enemies pretend 
it is, I may urge for my excuse, that 
^though it has been printed more than 
thirty years, yet it has never been pub- 
lished : I have, indeed, presented a few 
cofiies to some friends, on giving me 
their honour that they would not sufier 
the books to go Out of their hands with- 
t)Kt my consent. One of these persoM, 

H s 
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however^ forfeited his honour in the 
baiest manner, by putting his copy into 
the hands of Blacow, and the rest of 
the Oxford informers ; but as they had 
no key to the work, and did not under- 
stand or know how to apply the charac- 
ters, they were content to call it an exe- 
crable book, and throw dirt at the author : 
and this, in their judgmlent, is the most 
effectual way of answering any perform- 
ance of wit and humour. 

Avarice, says the author of Rkligio 
Medici, seems to me not so much a vice, 
as a deplorable piece of madness; and if 
he had added incurable^ his definition 
would have been perfect; for an ava- 
ricious man is never to be cured unless 
by the same medicine which perchance 
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may cure a mad dog. The arguments 
-of reason, philosophy, or religion, wifl 
little affect him ; he is bom and framed 
to a sordid love of money, which first 
appears when he is very young, grows 
up with him, and increases in middle 
age, and when he is old, and all the rest 
of his passions have subsided, wholly en^ 
grosses him. The greatest endowments 
of the mind, the greatest abilities in a 
profession, and even the quiet posseasion 
of an immense treasure, will never prevail 
ragainst avarice. My Lord Hard wick, 
the late Lord Chancellor, who is said tp 
be worth 800,000/. sets the same vidue 
on half a crown now as he did when b^ 
was only worth one hundred. That great 
captain, the Duke of Marl609017gs» 
when be was in the last stage of life, and 
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very infirm, would walk from the public 
rooms in Bath to his lodgings in a cold 
dark night to save sixpence in chair hire. 
If the Duke, who left at his death more 
than a million and a half sterling, could 
have foreseen that all his wealth and 
honours were to be inherited by a graiidr 
4Bon of my Lord Trevor\ who hid teen 
one of his enemies, would he have been 
so careful to save sixpence for the sake of 
his heir? Not for the sake of his heir ; but 
he would always have saved a sixpence. 
Sir James Lowther, after changing a 
piece of silver in George's Coffee-house, 
and paying twopence for his dish of 
coffee, was helped into his chariot (for he 
was then very lame and infirm), and went 
Jiome ; some little time after he returned 
to the same coffee-house on purposie to 
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acquaint the woman who kept it that 
she had given him a bad halfpenny, and 
demanded another in exchange for it* 
' Sir James had about 40^000/. per annam, 
and was at a loss whoin to appoint his 
heir. I knew one Sir Thomas Coi^t, 
who lived at Kensington, and was, I 
think, a commissioner in the victualling- 
xMce ; he killed himself by rising in the 
middle of the night when he was in a 
very profuse sweat, the effect of a medi- 
cine which he had taken for that purpose, 
a.nd walking down stairs to look for the 
key of his cellar, which he had inad- 
vertently left on a table in his parlour : 
he was apprehensive that his servants 
might seize the key and rob him of a 
bottle of port wine* This m^^n died itif- 
testate> and left more than 200,000/* m 
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the funds, which was shared among five 
or six day-l^hourers, who were his nearest 
relations. Sir William Smyth of Bed- 
fordshire, who was my kinsman, when he 
was near seventy, was wholly deprived of 
his sight: he was persuaded to be couched 
by Taylor, the oculist, who by agree- 
ment was to have sixty guineas if he re- 
stored his patients to any degree of sight : 
Taylor succeeded in his operation, and 
Sir William was able to read and write 
without the use of spectacles during the 
rest of his life ; but as soon as the opera>- 
4:ion was performed, and Sir William 
perceived the good effects of it, instead 
of being overjoyed, as any other person 
would have been, he began to lament 
the loss (as he called it) of liis sixty 
guineas. His contrivance therefore now 
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was how to cheat the oculist: he pre- 
tended that he had only a glimmering, 
and could see nothing perfectly j for that , 
reason the bandage on his eye was con- • 
ttinued a month longer than the usual 
time : by this means he obliged Taylor 
to compound the bargain, and accept of 
twenty guineas ; foracovetous man thinks 
no method dishonest which he may legally 
practise to save his money. Sir William 
was an old bachelor, and at the time 
Taylor couched him had a fair estate 
in land, a large sum bf money in the 
stocks, and not less than 5000 or 6000 in 
his house. But to conclude this article ; 
all the dramatic writers, both ancient and 
modern, as well as the keenest and most 
elegant satirists, have exhausted their 
whole stock of wit to expose avarice ; 
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this is the chief subject of Horace's sa- 
tires and epistles ; and yet the character 
of a covetous man hath never yet been 
fully drawn or sufficiently explained. 
The EucLio of Plautus, the L' Avare of 
MoLiERE, and the Miser of Shadwell, 
have been all exceeded by some persons 
who have existed within my own know- 
ledge. If you could bestow on a man 
of this disposition the wealth of both 
the Indies, he would not have enough ; 
because by enough (if such a word is to 
be found in the vocabulary of Avarice) 
he always means something more than 
he is possessed of. Crassus, who had 
a yearly revenue sufficient to maintain a 
great army, perished, together with hie 
son, in endeavouring to add to his store. 
In the fable of Midas, the poet had ex- 
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hibited a complete character, if Midas, 
instead of renouncing the gift which the 
god had bestowed on him, had chosen to 
die in the act of creating gold. 

I HAVE LATELY READ a small volume 
in octavoj which hath been universally 
well received ; so that in the space of a 
year there were published no less than 
six editions of this book ; and yet there 
16 nothing to be found in it that is new ; 
but the author hath judiciously collected 
the thoughts and sentiments of our best 
political writers, which he hath xlisplayed 
with so much art, and hath methodised 
and arranged in such an agreeable order^ 
and in so neat a style, that he seems to 
have made every thing his own. The 
scope of this work is to prove, that all 
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the misfortunes which happened to us 
the beginning of the present war are to 
be ascribed to our effeminacy and luxmy. 
which are the necessary consequences of 
that system of corruption by which we 
now are governed. I should have con- 
ceived a very high opinion of this writer, 
and have esteemed the man as much as 
his work, if he had not been guilty of 
such base adulation ; especially if he had 
not flattered one of the great patrons of 
that corruption which he hath so justly 
complained of and exposed. If I were 
to write a satire against gaming, and in 
the middle of my work insert a panegyric 
on the clubs at Arthur's, who would 
not question the good intentions of the 
author? and who would not condemn 
the absurdity of such a motley piece? 
Humano capitis &c. 
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. A PRIME MINISTER, who has a little 
mind and a weak judgment, makes a 
hundred promises, which are neither in 
his abilities or in his intentions to per- 
form : be is despised by his own instru- 
ments and levee*himters, and hated by all 
the rest of the nation ; he is incapable of 
forming or executing any great or glo- 
rious design; he has only one thing in 
view, which is to preserve his power by 
a corrupt majority in the House of Com- 
mons : for this reason he prefers his fol- 
lowers out of mere necessity, who never 
think themselves obliged to him for the 
places and pensions which they enjoy. 
The D. of N. hath spent half a million, 
and made the fortunes of five hundred 
men, and yet is not allowed to have one 
real friend. 
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E C(ELO DESCENDIT, TNOei ZEATTON, 

is an article of my creed ; and certainlj 
to know one's self is the perfection of 
human knowledge, and the man who hath 
early attained it will pass through life 
with ease and tranquillity. Cicero, in 
an epistle to his brother, hath well ex- 
plained this precept, prceceptmn illud noU 
putare ad arrogantiam minuendam ^olum 
esse dictunij veriim etiam, ut bona nostra 
norimus. To know ourselves is to be as 
truly sensible of our good as of our bad 
qualities; and whilst we endeavour to 
free ourselves from the last, to know how 
to apply the first in the conduct of life. 
I have been acquainted with men of wit 
and learning, and whose morals were 
irreproachable, who were little acquainted 
with themselves, who so egregiously mis- 
took their own talents as to leave or 
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resign into the hands of others affiurs 
of importance which they could have 
finished with honour and profit, in order 
to go into a business of which they were 
totally ignorant. If Mr. Addison had 
entered into holy orders (and he had 
made divinity his chief study), he might 
have placed himself as high as he pleased 
on the bench of bishops ; in that station 
he would have done honour to the hie- 
rarchy, and would have been a principal* 
ornament of the Church of England: but 
he ambitioned to be a minister of stater 
and because he had some talents, which 
no man in the administration possessed,, 
he thought himself capable of filling the 
first employments in the government.- 
Tliis also seemed to be the opinion of 
his friends and patrons, and upon this' 
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presumption he was appointed Secretary 
of State: but he soon found himself in-^ 
capable of performing the duty of his* 
office; for though he understood the 
foreign languages, and could \yrite his 
own with purity, elegance, and correct- 
ness, yet he could not speak a word in 
the house of parliament j and, which is 
more surprising, he could not dictate 
the common letters of business which 
were necessary to be sent from his office ; 
he was, therefore, to his great mortifica- 
tion, obliged to resign it, and content 
himself with a sinecure, the place of a 
Teller in the Exchequer, during the rest 
of his life. I knew Mr. Areskine, my 
Lord Mark's brother; he was one of 
the judges iu Scotland, and was much 
esteemed for his abilities and knowledge 
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in the laws of his country. His station, 
in virtue of which he was called Lord 
Grange *, was honourable, was for life ; 
and such a ss^ary was annexed to it as 
would enable a man to live in ease and 
affluence in that part of the world. How- 
ever he was by no means satisfied with 
this office ; and therefore, to render him- 
self more conspicuous, he determined to 
get a seat in the House of Commons ; 
though to effect this, he was previously 
obliged to. resign his judgeship. However, 
he made no doubt of soon acquiring by 
his oratory some great and lucrative em- 

* The Duke of Argyle> as soon as he was informed 
that my Lord Grange had taken his measures so 
well as to be sure of being elected into parliament, 
brought a bill into the House of Lords> which easily 
passed both Houses^ to disqualify any judge of Scot- 
land to sit in the House of Commons. 
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plojrment in England: his first speech 
was much applauded, for he understood 
business, and argued justly; but the 
House would not long endure his Scotch 
accent; so that after speaking three or 
four times he was ill heard and neglected. 
In the next parliament he lost his elec- 
tion ; and I met him in London a year 
or two before he died, when he was so 
reduced in his circumstances that he was 
scarce able to furnish himself with the 
necessaries of life. Upon recollection I 
could instance some other persons of great 
abilities, who have either sufiered a signal 
disgrace, or have ruined their fortunes, 
for want of inspecting more nearly into 
themselves ; and I do not know whether 
1 may not be justified if I insert the 
name of Lord George Sackville in 
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my catalogue: but not in consequence of 
the. sentence pronounced against him by 
the court martial (for it was a very ex- 
traordinary proceeding to judge a man 
first and try him afterwards,) but from 
the unprejudiced relation of some officers 
of honour and integrity, who had been 
with my Lord in action, and had remarked 
his conduct. But notwithstanding the 
characters I have here mentioned, I can- 
not easily believe it would be very diffi- 
cult for a man to be so familiar with him- 
self as to know what he can or can not 
do, quidferre recusent-^Quid valeant hu' 
meri. It is indeed the peculiar happine^is 
of this country, that all who have any 
share in the administration of public 
affairs are equally fit for all employ- 
ment His Grace of N, was first Cham- 

12 
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berlain, then Secretary of State, and 
is now First Commiasioner of the Trea- 
sury and Chancellor of Cambridge ; and 
all these high employments he hath exe- 
cuted with equal capacity and judgment, 
without being indebted to age or ex- 
perience for the least improvement ; and 
if he had been pleased to accept the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury, when it 
was lately vacant, he would have proved 
himself as great an orator in the pulpit 
as he is in the senate, and as able a divine 
as he is a politician. As often as I hear 
this nobleman named, he puts me in 
mind of a certain Irish baronet, a man 
of some interest in his country, who when 
the Duke of Ormonde was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in the be- 

■ 

ginning of Queen Anne's reign, desired 
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his Grace to give him a bishopric^ or a 
regiment of horse, or to make him Lord 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench. 

A TRIFLING INCIDENT hath somctimes 
been the occasion of the greatest quar* 
rels, and such as have ended fatally. 
I remember two gentlemen, who were 
constant companions, disputing one even- 
ing at the Grecian Cofiee^^house concern- 
ing the accent of a Greek word. This dis- 
pute was carried to such a length that 
the two friends thought proper to deter- 
mine it with their swords ; for this pur- 
pose they stept out into Devereux Court, 
where one of them (whose name, if 
I rightly remember, was Fitzgerald) 
was run through the body, and died on 
the spot. Some gentlemen and ladies 
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of two noble families in Scotland^ who 
were near relations, and had always lived 
together in the greatest harmmiy and 
friendship, supt with me in St. Mary 
Hall. A very innocent joke, which was 
designed by the present Earl of M. who 
was one of the company, to increase our 
mirth and good humour, was highly re- 
sented by one of the ladies, and after- 
wards improved by her into 8uch a quar- 
rel, as concluded in an open rupture be- 

ft 

tween the two families. 

I. G. my old acquaintance, and one 
Mr. £• of Bristol, both single men, and 
in good health and good circumstances, 
agreed to travel together for three or 
four years, and visit all the countries of 
Europe ; for that purpose they provided 
themselves with passports, bills of ex- 
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change^ letters of credit and recom- 
mendationt &c. About six or seven days 
after they set out» they arrived at Brus- 
sels, where they had for |iipper a wood- 
cock and a partridge ; they disputed long 
which of the birds should be cut up first, 
and with so much heat and animosity^ 
that if they had not both been gentlemen 
of ^ xvell-tenyffered couragef this silly dis- 
pute might have terminated ad unhappily 
as the affair at the Grecian Coffee-house. 
To such an height however the quarrel 
arose, that they did not only renounce 
their new design of travelling, but all 
friendship and correspondence j and the 
next morning they parted, and returned 
to Englandj one by the way of Calais, 
and the other through Holland. About 
half a year afterwards I \i2iP^^Qif\&i^ io he 
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in L G/s company; I asked him whether 
what I had heard was true, that he and 
£ — ^TON had agreed to make the tour of 
Europe togetl^r, but had unfortunately 
quarrelled the first week about cutting 
up a woodcock and a partridge. '* Very 
true^^ says he ; ** and did you ever hum 
such an absurdfeUow as E — ton^ who in* 
sisted on cutting up a woodcock beftre a 
partridge * f" If my old acquaintance 
had not made me this answer, I should 
not, I believe, have told this story. These 
relations may serve to give a foreigner 
some idea of those many odd and sin- 
gular characters which are so justly im- 
puted to the English nation. 

• If we were carefully to trace the descent of 
these whimsical heads, we should generally discover 
a madness in the family. 
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IlLE CRUC£M tulit, hic diadema, is 
what must frequently happen in every 
corrupt administration; and was lately 
verified by the sentence of the court 
martial which tried Admiral Bing, and 
the honours which at the same time were 
conferred on the Governor of Minorca. 
I speak this upon a supposition that 
BiNG was justly put to death ; of which 
a doubt wiU always remain with us, and 
which our posterity will scarce believe, 
since, in the judgment of those very 
gentlemen who condemned this unfor- 
tunate admiral, he deserved nothing 
worthy of death or of bonds. Admiral 
Forbes, one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, who refused to concur with the 
rest of his brethren, hath given such rea- 
sons for his dissent, as sujBSciently de- 
monstrate the absurdity of their^sentence. 
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to say no worse of it But whether Mr. 
BiNG suffered justly or not, it is apparent 
to the whole nation that those ministers 
who took no care to supply the garriscm 
of Port Mabon^ after they had received 
certain advice of the intended invasion, 
were the greater criminals. May it not 
be fairly inferred that Bikg was sacri- 
ficed to appease the clamour of the peo- 
ple, and to screen his superiors ? 

Whoever hath read the History of 
the five James's, and attentively consi- * 
dered the great misfortunes which have 
befallen the House of Stuart*, both 
before and since the crown of England 

* Si quelque chose justifie ceux^ qui croient une 
fatalit^^ h laquelle rien ne se peut se soustraire^ c'est 
cette suite continucUe dc malheurs qui pera6cuta la 
Maisoii dc Stuart pendant plus de trois cent annees. 

Voltaire, Loitis XIV, 
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was settled on the princes of that name, 
must acknowledge that an evil fate hath 
constantly pursued them, and seems de- 
termined never to leave their family till 
every branch of it be extinguished. If 
I were to ascribe their calamities to an- 
other cause, or endeavour to account for 
them by any natural means, I should 
think they were chiefly owing to a cer- 
tain obstinacy of temper, which appears 
to have been* hereditary, and inherent 
in all the Stuarts, except Charles IL 
I have read a series of letters which 
passed between King Charles I., whilst 
he was prisoner at Newcastle^ and his 
queen, who was then in France. The 
whole purport of her letters was to press 
him most earnestly to make his escape. 
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which she had so well contrived, by the 
assistance of Cardinal Mazarin, that it 
rould not fail of success. She informed 
him of the designs of his enemies, and 
assured him, if he suffered himself to be 
conveyed to London, they would cer- 
tainly put him to death. But all her 
entreaties were fruitless : she could not 
persuade him to believe her informations. 
In all his answers he was positive that 
his enemies would not dare to attempt 
his life. This king was certainly a most 
religious and virtuous man ; but he had 
conceived too high a notion of his pre- 
rogative, and he wanted all the arts of 
government. The same thing may truly 
be said of King James II. whose mis- 
fortunes have generally been ascribed, 
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both by his friends and enemies, not so 
much to his bigotry*, as to the ill judg- 
ment which he made of men and things, 
and which was Hot to be convinced or 
controlled by any remonstrances, I was 
talking with the old Lord Granard, whom 
I knew formerly in Ireland,^ concerning 
the revolution. He told me, that the 
first night he arrived at the camp on 
Salisbury Plain, where King James was 
then with his army, and where my Lord 
Granard had the command of a regiment, 
that Churchill (the late Duke of Marl- 
borough) and some other colonels invited 
him to supper, and opened to him their 
design of deserting to the Prince of 
Orange. My Lord Granard did not 

* But his ill judgment was perhaps the e£Pect of 
his bigotry. See the next note. 
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only refuse to enter into the confederacy, 
but went immediately to the King, and 
told him he was betrayed, acquainting 
him with the discourse ^hich had passed 
at supper. At the same time he advised 
the King to seize all the conspirators, 
and give their commands to other officers, 
of whose fidelity he could be well assured. 
If this advice had been followed. King 
William's attempt had probably been 
defeated ; but the King did not seem to 
give any credit to my Lord Granard's 
story, and neglected to make a present 
inquiry into an afikir of such great im- 
portance. The next morning he was 
convinced of his ^rror, when it was too 
late to apply a remedy. I could mention 
other anecdotes, which I heard from some 
Roman Catholic gentlemen in Ireland, 
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relating to King James's* conduct, which 
would make it evidently appear that he 
lost that kingdom by the same obstinacy 
and wrong judgment by which he was 
deprived of the crown of England. And 

* King James II. was a good Englishman, and a 
lover of his country, and was perhaps less ambitious 
and less desirous of absolute power than his successor. 
If he had been indififerent in matters of religion, 
or had professed the same faith with the Emperor of 
China, he would have proved one of the best princes 
who have governed the British islands. But his 
great bigotry obscured all his good qualities; and 
his zeal to introduce popery was so violent^ and 
prompted him to such extravagant attempts^ as 
must necessarily^ if they had succeeded, have ended 
in the total ruin, not only of our religious^ but our 
civil liberties. This king*s intemperate zeal was 
ridiculed even by the court of Rome. And how 
must he have been mortified, if, upon his first ap- 
pearance at Versailles, after his abdication, he had 
heard Cardinal ' ■ ■ say to the person who stood 
next him, ^' see the man who lost three kingdoms 
for an old mass !" 
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now I could derive the same character 
down to his grandson, who made such a 
figure in 1745, if, for the better informa- 
tion of my countrymen, I were at liberty to- 
relate some recent transactions, qtmqve 
ipse miserrima vidi — et quorum pars magna 
fui. 

A Repartee, or a quick and witty 
answer to an insolent taunt, or to any 
ill-natured or ironical joke or question, 
is always well i-eceived (whether in a 
public assembly or a private company) 
by the persons who hear it, arid gives a 
reputation to the man who makes it. 
Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, 
informs him of some reproaches, a kind 
of coarse raillery, which passed between 
himself and Clodius in the senate, and 
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seems to exult and value himself much 
on his own repartees: though I do not 
think that this was^one of Cic^ro'si ex- 
cellencies. Attebbi^ry, Bish^ of Jto* 
chetteTy when a certain bill, was brought: 
into the House of Lords, said among 
other ' things, *' that he prophesied last 
winter this bill waulck, be attempted in the 
present session ^, and he wc^ sorry tojind 
that he had pnoved a true prophet.^' My 
Lord CoNiKGsBY,,/who spoke . after the 
bishop, and always spiake in a passiou^ 
desiredfthe house tO.i^eqaai'k, *\thatfOfie 
of the Right Reverend had ^^t himself forth 
as a prophets but for his part: he did i^t 
knoiv what pr&phet M tikefi tdy unless to 
that furiam prophet 'Balaam^ who ^as 
reproved by his own ass, *' The bishop in 
a reply, with great wit and calmness, 
exposed this rude attack, concluding 

K 
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thus: ^* mce ihe noMe L^rd kath dis- 
^Mfered in ovr tMonners s^ok a timiUtudey 
I am weli content to be eampared to the 
/nvphet Balaam: but^ my Lords, I am at 
a Ifiss kawtomakeaut the other part ^ ike 
parallel : I am sure that I have been re- 
proved 2y nobody but his Lordship.'^ 

Wheii the late Earl of Cadogan Mras 
aent on an embassy to Vienna^ he wis 
one day invited by Prince Eugbns to 
foe present at fi review c£ the Austrxak 
CtdrassierSf which were a body of t«n 
thousand horse^ and said to be the finest 
troops in Europe: during the review, 
Fpince EuoiSinB turned to an JEngUsh 
offioeTi who Imd accompanied my Loud 
Cadooan, and asked him if he thought 
^^ that any ten thousand English home 
couM beat those Austri^j^" — " J do not 
know, Sir^'* says the EngUsh offi^r. 
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^' whether they could or not ^ bat I know 
thatj^ve thousand mndd iry^^' !%» was 
a spirited, sstswer, and sudi as the qmeih 
iktti desecred; ibr in this instance the 
prince seaned U> hme dropt his polite* 
nMs» 

I WAS AT TuKffiEUDOE in 1758^ where 
I 'met with the Chevalier Taylor^ the 
famous ocuMst. He seems to undcaMmd 
the wdsAomy of tire eye^ perfectly weil ; 
be has a fine hand and good instruments^ 
• and |(erforms aU his <)peration6 with jgreit 
dexterity ; for the resti EUufh^ hotno gm- 
Jidemt who undertakes any thing ^even 
impossible cases) and promises ererf 
thkig. No chaarlatan ever ippea»^ witilk 
fitter and more excellent talents, or to a 
greater advantage ; he has a good person, 

K 2 
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is a natural orator, and has a facility of 
learning foreign languages. He has tra- 
velled over all Europe^ and always with 
an equipage suitable to a man of tibe. 
first quality, and hath been introduced 
to most of the sovereign princes, from 
whom he has received many marks of 
their liberality and esteem, titles, orders, 
medals, rings, pictures, &c. He is an 
honorary member of many foreign unir 
versities, and has published his works 
in Latin, English, Freilch, Spanish, and 
Italian. He pretends to know the so- • 
crets of all courts, and to be as skilful 
a politician as he is an oculist. He re- 
turned to jE/i^/a^i^^, as he told me, in 
hopes of being immediately introduced 
to his * Majesty, and recommended as 

* King George II. 
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the only person able to cure the King's 
eyes ; but he has not hitherto succeeded 
in this attempt, nor in other respects 
been . so highly considered by his own 
countrymen as by foreign nations. The 
following character, which I had drawn 
of him, he entreated me to publish, as 
what he conceived would do him honour. 

Elogium. 

HiC ESTj HIC VIR EST^ 

Quern docti> iadoctique omnes impens^ mirantur> 

JoHANN£s Taylor > 

Csecigenormn, csecorum & csecutieotiiun 

Quotquot sunt ubique, 

Spes unica^ solamen, salus. 

Quorum cau3^, 

Cunctas Europae peragrav^t regiones > 

Neque usquam gentium fuit hospes^ 

Nisi in patrii sod. 

Russicis, Suecicis,:LusitanicisA 

Titulis, phaleris, torquibus 

Decorus iacedit : 
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Toto^ve Qfbe ntouai caiqvftm ignotust 

Nisi idbi. 

Oralpr simimis nm factii»> sed natiui, 

Vocis^ perinde atque maniks cderitate insignis, 

Scit Latin^^ GaUic^^ Italic^ GermanicS fan, 

Onmes callens liogoas 

jSqu^ ao sermoiiem patrium. 

Vullm comptp^ ooipore proc^o^ fironte urbaoSL glo- 

riosu^j 

Ingenioque proditus prope singulariy 

Artem amandi, et amoriB remediuin 

Plenius et melios Nasone ipso 

Edididty docility exercuit. 

Mirificus febnlator, magnificus promissory 

Rennn copifl, artimnque varietate abundans, 

Sese exldbet, efiert, prsdicat 

In gymnasiiSy in gjnseceis, in oonviTiis^ in triviis; 

Philosophando gloriam magnam adeptus, 

Maaaaam saltando. 

In pestgrifeis eii^tadbus 
Equos^ servosque innnmerosy quos vix Satrapes 

Potest habere, 

lUealit 

Domi verb. 
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Qua efil modMHio ttakwimgii 

Uno Tili Bwndpio 

Contentiis yivit. 

In celeberrimas cooptatus est Academias: 
Neque tamen moribus, neque vultu, neque vestitu 

Videiiir Academicus* 

Regnontm omnium arcana scrutari potuit : 
Neque taoieh speculator sagax^ 
Neque regis cujusquam legatus^' 
Neque usquam ifuit vir aulicus. 

Pncmiil> dona, penitulta> ampiissima aocepit ; 

Piihnultb cmrritiit^ p<Maiii» ii|)(leMU6ir : 

£t nondum eheul Locupletatur. 

Plures scripsit libros^ qii^in quivis pb^it kgere : 

Qui facihoribiis tameti diiis egregiis 

Haud sufficiunt enumerandis. 

Seiecentia piimaiiis viris lumitia leddidlt: 

Phisquam sexcentis, sed pkbeiis* 

Sed miseris ademit, 

« 

Turn verd dtibus suis piftdptiS tokUdtts^ 
Tuin cturmihibus^ doete * Mor^lb^ tui^ celebmiidlis, 

* Qui Ittudes htjiis opitOtlkUiiict ceeiiiit carmiiii- 
bus Qttt^ (tt AngliMiis. 
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Turn diplonifttibos honorifids^ & moneribus regiis 

donandus ; 
Si Caesarem nostruniy pium, fortem, semper Augus- 

tam, 
Faceret bene oculatum, 
£t malos, siqui sunt, consUiarios 
Tiresia caeciores*. 

There is no place I have ever seen 
which I review with so much pleasure 
and satisfaction as the place of my school 
educationt,and the scenesof my boyhood. 

* I have had an opportunity since this Elogium 
was written of viewing, our Chevalier more nearly, 
and considering him with greater attention. I have 
therefore been able to improve the Elogium^ and 
add some new features to his portrait ; of which I 
have printed a few copies to oblige my friends. 

t My mother having died of the small-pox when 
1 was al^out sev^n years old^ I was sent by my.grand- 
father^ Sir William Smyth^ to Salisbury, and 
placed under the care of Mr. Taylor, the master of 
the free-school in that city. There were at that 
time two very flourishing schools in Salisbury^ 
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I feel a thrilling secret joy in ewjy stseet 
I pass through. How many agreeable 
triflei^ and little amusements do I recol- 
lect at almost every step ! All my actions 
were then very innocent, and my errors 
and follies excusable : not so after I ha4 
entered into the great world ! 

Mr. Lesley, a very eminent nonjur- 
ing clergyman, the author of the Re- 
hearsals, and of many other political aad 
controversial tracts duriug the reigns of 
King William and Queen Anne, left 
two sons, with whom 1 was intimately 
acquainted. They were both men of 
good parts and learning ; but in their 
disposition and. manners they .were.: so 
very different, that they did not seem to 
'l>e:of the same family,, nor even j of the 
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same nation. The elder brother ym 
overbearing and talkative } and^ though 
he was sometimes an agjKeciable comp9«- 
moHy yet he oftener tired and disgusted 
bis company. He was to careless of his 
private dfiairs, that he could n^ver be 
prevailed on to examine his agent's ac- 
counts. I have sometimes jocularly 
ashed him if he knew the valu6 of our 
coin, or the real diflference between a 
piece of copper and a piece of silver of 
the same wei^t; for often, when I 
have been walking with bim in the 
streets, he has given a beggar, who im- 
portuned him for an hal^enny^ half a 
crown (for he always gave the first piece 
that came to his hand)^ but not froln 
any principle of cbarity, but merely from 
his contempt of money, and to be rid of 
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the beggar's importunity ; sa that a small 
number of artibl mendicants would often 
watch his motions^ and by this means 
empty his pockets before he returned 
home. 

* RoBiK to beggars, with a curse, 
nings the last shiUiiig in his purse : 
Andy when the coachman comes for pay. 
The rogue must call another day. 

Yoatig Harry, when the poor ave pressing. 
Gives them a penny, and God's blessing ; 
But, always careful of the main, 
With twopence left walks home in mik 

Harry Lesley, the younger brother, 
who had been a colonel in the Spanish 
army, was grave, modest, and very well 
bred. He seldom talked of any thing 

* This is part of a manuscript poem^ written by 
Dr. Swift, in which, in his humorous manner, he 
^as ivAym a character of the two brothers. 
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which he did not perfectly understand ; 
and he was always heard with pleasure. 
With an estate, worth about 500/. per 
annum, he made a good figure, kept a 
very hospitable table, and was universally 
esteemed by all his neighbours and ac- 
quaintance ; for he was a gentleman of 
great honour and probity, land great 
g6odness of heart. In his last sickness 
he ordered his manuscripts to be sent to 
me : amongst which are many essays 
which are worthy of being offered to the 
public. 

Baxter's Phjenomenon of Dream- 
iNG hath given me gre$.ter satisfaction 
than any thing else which L have read 
on the same subject : and yet there are 
many objections which may be made to 
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his hypothesis. And it seems to me a 
certain truth, that both our reason and 
philosophy must ever be puzzled how to 
account for the operations of our souls 
when we are sleeping ; very often, in- 
deed, when we are awake : for without 
a bribe, and when we are not urged by 
any governing passion, we find ourselves, 
on many occasions, impelled, by an irre- 
sistible fatality, to act contrary to the 
dictates both of our reason and our con- 
sdence. Novi meUora proboque — Det^- 
riora sequor may, I fear, be said with 
truth of the whole human species : at 
least, upon a strict examination of oxxry 
selves, our friends, and acquaintance, we 
shall discover but few characters .which 
are exempt from this imputation. But 
to return to the phasnomenon of dreams : 
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we must either contradict all history, 
both sacred and profane, or we must 
agree that our souls^ at some times, seem 
to exercise, in* our dreams, a very extra* 
ordinary intuitive faculty $ and either 
by their own powers are able to discover 
future events, or> according to Baxter's 
system, by the information of other i^i- 
rits. I do not discredit the story of 
Brutus and his evil genius ; but I be- 
lieve the whole to have passed in a dream, 
although Brutus might think himself 
awake. Cicreo's recal from banishment 
was foretold in a dream, which he has 
recited;! but for which he endeavours 
to account in an unphilosophical, and, 
indeed, in a very absurd manner^ And 
because he was of a sect whose first prin- 
ciples were to doubt of every thing, he 
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would not, therefore, acknowledge a 
truth which he had experienced in him- 
self. I have as little superstition as any 
man living, and I acknowledge that there 
is generally great confusion and inco- 
herence in our dreams, and .that many 
ridiculous scenes are in those hours ob- 
truded on us. But, however, I cannot 
help concluding, from my own expe- 
]46nce, that some c^* our dreams are the 
dfect of a divine agency. The most in- 
tererting and most important occurrence 
of my whole life was foretold me in a 
dream, though it was not verified till 
thirty years after the prediction. 

I DO NOT KNOW any better rules or 
maxims than the three following, which 
Were framed by the old monk, to enable 



J 
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a man to pass through life with ease and 
security : 

Nunquam male loqid de superioribus. 

Fungi officio taliter qnaliter, 

Sinere insanum mundum imdere^ qu6 mlt ; nam vuU 

vaderCf quo vuU, 

» 

The first of these may be greatly im- 
proved by adding St. 's precept, To 

speak evil of no man. And whoever is so 
happy, either from his natural disposition 
or his good judgment, constantly to ob- 
serve this precept, will certainly apquire 
the love and esteem of the whole i^om- 
munity of which he is a member. But 
such a man is thie rara avis in terns ; 
and, among all my acquaintance, I have 
known only one person to whom. I can 
with truth assign this character* The 
person I mean is the present Lord Pit- 
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SLiGo of Scotland. I not only never 
heard this gentleman speak an ill word 
of any man living, but I always observed 
him ready to defend any other person 
who was ill spoken of in his company. If 
the person accused were , of hi^i acquaint- 
ance, my Lord Pitsligo would always 
find something good to say of him as a 
counterpoise. If he were a stranger, and 
quite unknown to him, my lord would 
urge in his defence the general corrup- 
tion of manners, and the frailties and 
infirmities of human nature. 

It is no wonder that such an excellent 
man, who, besides, is a polite scholar, 
and has many other great and good qua- 
lities, should be universally admired and 
beloved, insomuch, that I persuade my- 
self he has not one enemy in the world. 
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At least, to this general esteem and af- 
fectioQ for his person his preservation 
must be owing* Fcmt, since his attainder *, 
he has never removed far from his own 
liouse, protected by men of different 
principles, and unsought for and unmo- 
lested by the government* 

It was an absurd attempt of those 
controversial writers, who endeavoured 
tio prove, against Warburton^ that the 
ancient Jews believed the doctrine of 
a future state ; since there is not any 



^ It waQ not ambitioo^ but a love forbid eonntfj, 
and a conscientious regard to his duty^ ivhich drew 
this honest man (however he might be mistaken) 
into the rebdlion of 1745. A great prince^ who had 
b^n well informed of my Lord Pitsli6o*s character^ 
would immediately have pardoned hihi^ and have 
Tailored ihe little estate which he had forfeited. 
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where in the books of Moses so mutili. 
BB a distant hint of this doctrine. The 
whole of the Jewish religion is comprised 
in the ten commandments i and, if W8 
believe that these laws were deliyored to 
Moses by God himself, we must likewise 
believe that God himself determined that 
the Jsws should remain altogether ig- 
norant of a future state. In these laws 
the punishment which is threatened, and 
the rewards which are promised; are 
limited to this life only; for, altfamigh 
offenders are threatened to he punished 
in their posterity, even to the third and 
fourth generation, yet this denunciation 
of God's vengeance would probably little 
influence or restrain the actions of a 
wicked tn^n, who knew he should him-^ 
self be insensible of the pnmshmtent 

l2 
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which was to be inflicted. Warburton^ 
indeed, to support his favourite hypo- 
thesis, declares his opinion, that this 
punishment, denounced against the pos- 
terity of those Jews who transgressed, 
was more terrible to them than any per- 
sonal punishment. But this is a postu- 
latum which cannot be granted, and may 
easily be disproved. 

The promise of long life to a people 
who had no prospect after it, and who 
believed they were to die as the beasts 
of the field, might be an inducement to 
virtue, and to an obedience of the laws. 
But was this promise, always fulfilled? 
Were not the best men among the Jews, 
as in other nations, often cut off in their 
youth ? Or was long life always a bless- 
ing? We know it was not. Old age is 
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necessarily subjected to many infirmities 
of the miod as well as of the body. And 
the old age of Solomon^ who had been so 
eminently distinguished by the oracle of 
God, tarnished all the glory of his former 
life and reign. 

It hath been asserted by most of the 
ancient and modern Christian writers, 
and is acknowledged by Warburton, 
that Moses, who had been bred up in all 
the learning of the Egyptians, believed 
the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments. But 
he carefully concealed this doctrine from 
the people, in obedience, as may be sup- 
posed, to the express command of God : 
for, if it were not so, would not he have 
taught a doctrine which he could have 
^applied with more efficacy to the esta- 
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bii^einient ef his power and goverament^ 
than aH his other ordinances, or those 
imrimA arts and stratagems, which, from 
time to time, he was obliged to make use 
of to keep the people in subjection? 

It IS DiiTicuLT to proDOance with cer- 
tainty against any Latin prodn^ction, espe^ 
^aHy when the author has acquired a 
reputation :for 'his skill in that language ; 
and yet nothing is more common than ta 
hear a Httle pedant, or a bare smatterer 
in the Latin tongue, criticise the works 
of an elegant scholar, and magisterially 
afl&m that such and such exprtessions are 
not classical. I have even known some 
persons^ who were very conversant in the 
Latin clashes, which they had made their 
principal stAidy, expose thetttselvfes by; a 
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too hasty censure of this kincL In tlw 
yeu l7SSf I publisbed Miltonis Eks^ 
roLjL ad PoLLioNXM. As this, was a 
political satire, and nothing in the same 
manner had been published before in this 
country, it was universally read by those 
who either understood, or pretended to 
imderstand the language^ and was £t^ 
quaotly extolled or condemned accords 
ing to the prejudice of paity : these was 
not a courtier, or a creature of thepritMi 
minister's, who did not set himself op as 
a profound critic, and gensured the style 
(^ a ccMOd^position which perhaps he could 
iiot read. Howeverr I must confess there 
were some men of le^tnung who^ found 
fault with the dictnm^ i^nd would not 
allow the Latin to be pure and dassiosi;: 
Which sentence they prcnStfcmced dthcf 
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gainst the conviction of their own ju<%* 
ment (a part which* envy will often act), 
or perhaps, which I rather suspect, for 
want of a more intimate acquaintance 
with the language. There were fit that 
time two gentlemen in London, Hum£ 
Campbell, the late Lord Register of 
Scotland, and Hooke, the author of the 
Roman History, with whom I had always * 
lived in some degree of friendship : they 
had both studied the ancient classics; 
but doubting their own judgment, as 
well as my sufficiency, they consulted 
Maittair^, and desired his opinion of 
the MiLT0Ni)$£pi3TQLA, in respect only to 
the Latinity. Majttaire marked eleven 
expressions as unclassical. These were 
communicated to me in sl letter, which 
my friend) sent me to O^cford, The 
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same evening, by the return of the post* 
I answered nine of Maittaihe*s excep- 
tions, and produced all my authorities 
from Firgily Ovid, and Tilndlm ; and by 
the post following I sent authorities for 
the other two. I could not help re« 
marking that Maittaire, some little time 
before, had published new editions ai 
those poets, from whence I drew my au«> 
thorities, and had added a very copious 
index to every author: and in these 
indexes were to be found most of the 
phrases to which he had excepted in the 

MiLTONIS EpISTOLA, 

When I published the oration, which 
I pronounced at the opening of the Kad- 
CLIFFE library, I was immediately at- 
tacked by one Squire oi Cambridge^ who 
]^th since been greatly promoted in the 
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churchy and k^ I think. Clerk of th# 
Closet to the Prince of Wales. He as- 
serted that. six or seven expressions in 
this speech are barbarous Latin, though 
they iu*e all to be found in the best Latin 
authors, as Terence, Tulfy^ CtBsar, Salhist^ 
&c. He was particularly so unfortunate 
as to usher in his criticisms vnth con* 
demning the phrase Jbrtiier S^ constmiter 
satire J and to spend three or four whole 
pages to prove that this is neither Latin 
nor sense: that is, that Cicero could 
neither write one nor the other ; for this 
is Cicero's Latin, and not mine. See 
the third bode of his Tusculan QuesHonSj 
and his oration for Sulla* 

The rest of this critic's answer consdstsi 
in low scurrilities and personal abuse, 
such as may be always expected from 
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men of mean birth, who in whatever sta* 
tion of life they may happen to be placed, 
even when they attain the highest digni-» 
ties, and live within the air of the court, 
always retain the language and manners 
of their father's house. 

Another person, from whom I received 
the same rude and dirty treatment upon 
the same occasion, was Dn John Buiu 
TON, a fellow of Eton College ; but he 
had more discretion than Squire. He 
did not venture to criticise wy particular 
passages, but cenjsured my speech by the 
lump, and condemned the whole as bad 
Latin ; and to give the greater weight to 
his criticism, he made no scruple to add 
a false fact, roundly affirming, that I £rst 
writ it in English, and then translated it 
into Latin, as if he had stood by me 
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whilst I was writing. The rest of his 
work is a collection of all the foul and 
scurrilous names with which the Latia 
language could furnish him, which he 
hath liberally bestowed upon me, inter- 
mixed with many praises and compli- 
ments which he bestowed on himself. 
I answered this performance by trans- 
lating all the abusive names which were 
given me, and the fine appellations whioh 
BtTRTON had assumed to himself; and I 
printed the whole catalogue on a large 
sheet of coarse paper, such as Grub- 
street ballads are generally printed on» 
and delivered the impression, which was 
a very large one, to a scavenger, to be 
cried about the streets of Oxford, Wind- 
sor, and Eton. And in truth, this is the 
only proper answer that can be made to 
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a work of this kind ; for foul Iraguage 
and hard names, when a man does not 
deserve them, like an overcharged gun, 
will always recoil on the author. 

Clodius accusat moechos, &c. is a 
character which is to be found in every 
country. How often have I heard a sor- 
did miser accuse his neighbour of avarice, 
and a prodigal spendthrift prescribe rules 
of economy ! Lee, who is the proudest 
man, and the greatest hypocrite in Eng- 
land, preaches against pride and hypo- 
crisy, and Burton, whom I have men- 
tioned above*, officiously concerns him- 
self in the private aSQTairs of every family 

* Who, whilst I am writiog this, hath published 
three sermons on the following text, Th/it yb study 

TO BS QUIET AND DO YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 
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to which he is admitted, at the same time 
neglecting his own business and his duty 
as a parish priest. In these sermons like* 
wise, the preacher, who is rude, over* 
bearing, and in every respect very ill- 
bred, enlarges with great vehemence on 
the duty of good manners, and decent 
and polite behaviour. Non vides id man^ 
tkxej &c. may perhaps be urged as some 
kind of i^ology for Burton, and all 
others of the same cast and complexion, 
who are so vain and opinionative, that 
they are unable to espy any fault in 
themselves. But the hypocrite is sen- 
sible of the crime which he practises to 
deceive you, and knows he is masked, 
and for the same purpose as an highway- 
man who robs with a piece of black crape 
on his face. 
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. SoMNiuM AcADEMici. I mounted with 
great velocity above the clouds, until I 
found myself in the middle region of 
the air. Here was a new world, which 
I floon perceived to be the seat of happy 
Muls; who, after they shall have con*- 
tinned in it the space of 10,000 years, 
will be removed to a more glorious orb, 
and a^in, after some ages, to another, 
.tiU ascending higher and higher, till 
after some millions of years they attain 
the last state of purification. Every 
scene which presented itself to my view 
filled me with delight, and I felt a plea* 
sure which no man who treads on the 
earth is capable of enjopng or describing. 
Although there were myriads of inhabit^ 
ants in this happy region, yet there were 
no wars or tumults, no quarrels or disk 
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putes, no disorder or confusion. For as 
here were no ranks, titles, or distinctions, 
but all were equal, and were sensible 
likewise that this equality must ever re- 
main, 80 there was no place for pride 
or ambition, for envy or hatred, for 
poverty or riches, or for that mad zeal 
and enthusiasm, by which so many flou- 
rishing states and kingdoms of the earth 

» 

have been totally ruined. Every soul I 
met with saluted me in a most courteous 
manner; and I knew at first sight not 
only some of my contemporaries, bat 
many eminent persons, who are recorded 
both in ancient and modern history, and 
some who have been dead near SOOO 
years. The first I particularly remarked 
was Ovid, in a circle of the best and 
most learned poets of the Auoostak 
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age^ amongst whom I observed seven of 
my countiymen. Chaucer, Spenser, WaU 
ler^ Cowley^ Wakh^PamelzxkdiGdy: and 
I saw at a small distance Swift j and Ar* 
huthnot coming to join them . As I always 
loved and admired Ovid for the elegancy 
of his wit, and the sweetness of his man- 
ners, I addressed myself to him ; he re^ 
ceived me with great politeness^ and we 
presently entered into an easy and familiar 
conversation. He acquainted me with 
many curious anecdotes of the court of 
Augustus^ and some very remarkable oc- 
currences of his own time, as well as 
of the former ages of Rome, which no 
historian hath mentioned ; this led me to 
inquire of him the cause of his banish- 
ment, which I told him was unknown to 
the world at this day ; at the same time 

M 
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I acquainted him with the ridiculons 
conjectures of his commentators. He 
seemed a little surprised, and assured me 
that the day be went into banishment^ 
the emperor^s whole court, and all the 
citizens of Rome, knew the real cause of 
his disgrace, and he wondered that an 
affitir which was so public at that time 
should not have been transmitted to 
posterity together with his works. He 
asked me whether I had ever considered 
with attention the following lines : 

Cur aliqttid vidif Cur noxia lumina/edf 
Cur imprudenti CQgnita ctdpa mihi f 

Insdus Actaon vidit sine veste Dianam .* 
Pneda/uit canibus non minds iUe suis, 

SeiUcei in superis etiam fortuna Inen^ est : 
Nee veniam keso numine casus habet. 

In this passage, says Ovid^ I have plainly 
intimated that my disgrace was owing to 
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something which I had inadvertently 
wen, and not to any crime, f wil[ t^ 
you the story in a fqw words : I w^s apr 
quainted with a lady of the coprt, who8€ 
name was Ci.opia; she was d^cended 
from an old Patricia family, and wa^ 
about thirty years of age. She had i^ 
gopd face, was well shaped, and di4 not 
want wit* Her behaviour was modesty 
and her reputation untouched. I wai; 
always pleased to be of b^ party,, an4 
she seemed to be very fond of my com- 
pany. As I had leave to visit at all 
hours, it unfortunately happened, that, 
entering her apartment one morning 
very early, I found the old emperor with 
iter, and in such an attitude, as convinced 
me that my female friend was not; a I4U- 
€retia. I retired with gv^9i precipit^ir 

M 2 
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tmi ; but I feared that I was undone 
from that moment. The jealousy and 
Tmdictive temper of Augustus^ and the 
mge of the lady ia being thus disco- 
vered, soon pronounced my sentence. 
However, this punishmeoti which I so piti- 
fidly complained of in all my letters from 
Tomos^ and which I then considered^ as 
the greatest calamity, really proved the 
hii^t fortunate circumstance of my life ; 
for during my exile I made many just 
and serious reactions, which I never 
allowed myself to make in my prosperity, 
which purified my passions, and at length 
disposed my mind to resign itself to tiie 
will of providence. I was extremely 
pleased with this account which Ovid 
gave me of himself, and to be so par- 
ticularly informed of the real cai»e of 
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his banishment, which I resolved to pub* 
lish the first opportunity, for the benefit 
of the learned world. Here, the Roman 
poet more attentively considering me^ 
asked me, *^ whether I was dead?'' I told 
him, '< I was not: but I hoped, as I was 
old and infirm, this would soon be my 
fate, and that I should be destined to 
ascend again to those happy mansions, 
and frequently have the pleasure of find- 
ing myself in the same circle/' This hu- 
mane and gentle spirit encouraged me to 
ask him an hundred questions concern- 
ing Rome, and the state of literature in 
the Augustan age : and I concluded with 
requesting him to give me the real cha- 
racter of the emperor. ♦* If I were 
capable," s&ys Ovid, «* of feeling any 
remorse or disquietude in these happy 
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regions, the flattering speeches which I 
bestowed on the emperor would create 
in my mind no small uneasiness. He 
by no means deserved any part of that 
vi»eration which was so universally paid 
him. He was falsei cruel^ and ine^Lora^ 
hh i ami the bloody executions which he 
ordered during his triumvirate, and the 
gr<3at number of persons of quality and 
distinguished merit whom he put to 
death upon the slightest suspicion, after 
be was soIq emperor, were a sufficient 
proof of his natural disposition, and must 
^tain his memory aa long as his name 
ahall be remembered in flie world. He 
put his tutor and companion to death, 
and with his own hands pulled out the 
eyes of AtUtes GelUus the praetor. He 
was hoi softened by age, or moved by 
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the widow or orphan. You see that all 
my submissions, and the united interest 
of all my noble friends, could not prevail 
cm him to grant me so small a favour as 
to change the place of my banishment ; 
though he was conscious that I had been 
guilty of no crime* I doubt whether he 
had personal courage : it is certain he 
had no fortitude of mind; a thundei- 
storm would drive him into a vaults or 
into any dark hole where he thought the 
lightning could not reach him. He was 
a sordid lover of money : and although 
he could command the wealth of the 
whole world, he was never generous to 
men of honour^ nor ever bestowed, a 
princely reward on any person of great 
merit and learning. Virgil and Ho- 
race owed their fortunes to Msecenas 
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only. The latter was content with a 
moderate estate, and as he knew Atz- 
ousTus perfectly well, he declined ac- 
cepting some lucrative offices which had 
been offered him; but which required 
his personal attendance on the emperor. 
To conclude the character of this man, 
he Was every day guilty of some base and 
mean action, either to gratify his lust and 
avarice, or to discover the real sentiments 
of the Roman people *.'^ When Ovid 
had done, I repeated Scaliger^s verses, 
in which he introduces our poet speaking 
to Augustus, Ovid seemed to be much 
pleased with the two last lines, 

Cum ie laudarem^ tunc sum mentkus : ob unum hoc 
ExUiifuercfi dehitq cau§a mtfiu 

f How were we degenerated when we made tbi^ 
man a God ! 
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The art of speaking in public 
'Seems to be little understood in this 
country^ notwithstanding the necessity 
of practising it so frequently in the se« 
nate, in the pulpit, and at the bar ; and 
notwithstanding a good speaker in any 
profession may always make his way to 
riches and honours : a pulpit orator can 
scarce fail of arriving to some eminent 
dignity in the church, and a lawyer, with 
the same talents, of obtaining some of 
those great offices annexed to his profes- 
sion. Even in the practice of physic 
this talent will be found very useful : and 
I knew a physician, who, although he 
had a very moderate share of medical 
knowledge, and was little skilled in the 
learned languages, yet by the assistance 
of strong natural parts, with an happy 
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and graceful manner of speaking, and 
addressing his patients^ acquired by bis 
practice 3000/. a year. It is a matter 
therefore of astonishment to me, that the 
art of speaking is not more diligently 
cultivated in the British Islands, espe« 
cially in the universities, where it ought 
to be studied ydth the greatest assiduity. 
To this neglect must be imputed that 
languid manner in which our clergy 
generally deliver their sermons ; so that 
a discourse, which may be unexception- 
able as to its doctrine or argument, or 
even its language, will be so far from ex- 
citing the devotion, or convincing the 
judgment of the congregation, that it 
will not command their attention. Ci* 
cero, in his beautiful treatise De OratarCf 
quotes an expression of Roscius^ the cele» 
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brated comedian, Caput artis est, Decere, 

which is a very significant word, and in 

truth means every thing by which the 

speaker may conciliate the esteem and 

affection, and acquire the applause of 

his audience. Action, to which De* 

mosthenes attributes the whole excellency 

of tin orator, is comprehended in this 

expression. And here, in regard to 

ACTION, I will mention one thipg, which 

I do not remember to have been remarked 

by any of our countrymen who have 

treated on this subject, that the speaker's 

action must be accommodated to the 

genius and manners of his country ; for 

the same action which may {dease in one 

country, would not be suffered in another. 

I could name some eminent preachers, 

who were the admiration of all Paris, 
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and yetf on account of their action, woidd 
have been ridiculed by an English con- 
gregation. And, moreover, I venture 
on this occasion to affirm, that however 
a player may be taught action, yet the 
action of an orator must always be natural, 
and the effect of those expressions by 
which he is animated. My friends have 
often assured me, that whenever I spoke 
in the theatre, they were pleased with 
my action: but I scarce knew when I 
used it, and when I did not, and it was 
always produced by what I felt within. 

The young gentlemen who spoke verses 
in the theatre when the Earl of Westmor- 
land was installed Chancellor of the 
University were taught their action by 
Sheridan the player. But their action 
was outrie and ungraceful. Now, b6- 
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sides hi$ action, the speaker should take 
care to be properly dressed, suitably to 
his age, his station, and his country. 
This is an instruction certainly included 
in the Decere, and however insignificant 
H may be thought by some, is of no small 
advantage ; more especially if the orator 
be a graceful person, which scarce ever 
fails to prejudice the audience in his 
favour*. 
• It is a great defect in the education of 

* Valebius Maximus mentions only three great 
Roman orators, C. Gracchus, Cicbko> and Hor- 
.TSNSzus, Of the last he remarks, Q. Hortensius 
plurimum in corporis decoro motu repositum credens, 
peni plus studii in eodem dahorando, qubm in ipsd 
eloquenHA qffectandA impendvt. And he adds, Itaque 
constat MsoTVM et Roscium ludicnB artis peritissi" 
mos viros, iUo (soil. Hortemsio) causas agente, in 
coronA frequenter asstitisse, ut/oro petiios gestus in 
Mcenam rtferrent. 
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our youth, in both the universities, that 
they do not sufficiently apply themselves 
to the study of their mother tongue. 
By this means it happens, that some 
very learned men and polite scholars are 
not able to express themselves with pro* 
priety in common conversation, and that 
when they are discoursing on a subject 
whidi they understand perfectly welL I 
have been acquainted with * three persons 
only who spoke English with that elegance 
and propriety, that if all they said had 
been immediately committed to writing, 
any judge of the English language would 
have pronounced it an excellent and very 



* Atteabury, the exiled Bishop of Roche$ter. 
Dr. GowBB, Provost of Worcester College. 
JouMsoN) the author of the English Dictionary, 
of the Rambler , &c. 
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beiuitiful style. And yet amoog the 
French and Italians we. meet with few 
learned men who are not able to express 
themselves with ease and elegance in 
theii" own language; and if the same 
freedom of speech were allowed in the 
parliament of Paris^ or senate of JRome^ 

« 

which may be used in an English house 
of commons, their orators would be more 
numerous and eminent than we can boast 
of. Observing this defect so universal 
in the English nation, I have always ad- 
vised the young gentlemen who were 
under my care in the university, or with 
whom I had any connexion or acquaint* 
ance (especially those who had parts, 
and discovered an inclination to improve 
themselves), to get by heart a page in one 
of our English classics every morning, in 
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order to spe^k their own tongue with 
facility, aiid acquire a good style in 
writing. This method I once recom- 
mended to two brothers, young gentle- 
men of a noble family, who had been 
educated in HoUand, and on their return 
to their own country could speak no other 
language than French or Dutch: they 
pursued my advice with such assiduity 
that they both became eminent speakers 
in parliament; and the eldest, who is 
now a peer, is esteemed inferior to no 
orator in the House of Lords. But after 
all, in my opinion, the art of oratory is 
not to be taught; it must be use and 
experience^ and a man's own judgment, 
which must form the orator. There is 
sometimes a certain crisis in the public 
affairs, but ofltener it is the nature of 
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the governmeilt which excites youth to 
the study of eloquence. For fifty or 
sixty years before the ruin of the Roman 
republic there were more orators in Rome 
than are now to be found in all Europe ; 
and yet I doubt whether in Rome, during 
the same period, there were as many 
learned men and profound scholars as are 
this day existing in the British Islands. 
Cicero affirms, that no man can be a 
FERFECT orator unless he be well skilled 
in all other arts and sciences; but his con- 
temporaries seem to have been of a dif- 
ferent opinion. The Roman senators 
generally thought they had a sufficient 
stock of learning if they were well skilled 
in the civil law, and understood the 
Greek language; and our parliament 
orators esteem themselves learned men, 

N 
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if they are pretty well acquainted with 
the British constitution *• The most emi- 
nent lawyers in England, who by a con- 
stant use and practice must necessarily 
be ready speakers, know very little out 
of their own profession. For a century 
and an half we have had only two High 
Chancellors who could be called leame4 
men, though many of them have been 
reputed excellent orators: and in our 
days, the man who enjoyed this great 

* Amongst our numerous pleaders at the bar, I 
never heard any one argue methodically except my 
Xiord Mansfield ; which I ascribe to the logical 
lectures which he attended in the university. I have 
heard his predecessor Rider, when he was Attorney- 
general, introduce all his arguments in such a con- 
fused and indistinct manner, that, although h« said 
perhaps on the occasion all that could be said, yet I 
was not able to retain any part of his speech. He 
was in other respects a very ungraceful speaker. 
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office for twenty 3rears, and doting th»t 
time dictated to the House of Peers, did 
not learn Latin, as I .am well assured» 
until after he was made Lord Chancellor. 
Sir Robert Walpole, who by his or»- 
tory raised himself from a small estate to 
the height of power, and disposed of aU 
employments in the British dominions 
for many years, had not any great stock 
of learning. He was indeed not unskilled 
in the classics ; some knowledge of those 
authors he could not but retain,, as he 
had been formerly a fellow of a College 
in Cambridge. I knew Sir William 
Wyndham, who was allowed to be the 
best and most graceful speaker in the 
House of Commons for many years be- 
fore he died, but he was not eminent in 
any branch of literaturei Mr. Pitt, who 

N 2 
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has acquired such a great reputation for 
his eloquence, and a greater still for his 
administration, and the success which 
has attended it, has not much learning 
to boast of, unless it be some little ac- 
quaintance with the Latin classics. I 

. . . • 

could name several others, in both Houses 
of Parliament, who are busy speakers, 
and harangue on all occasions, who would 
be greatly puzzled in reading one of 
Tally's orations. The truth is, that not 
only all philosophical studies, and the 
abstruser sciences, are of little use to our 
parliament orators, but even without a 
tincture of what we call polite literature, 
they are many of them able to talk them- 
selves into esteem and good employ- 
ments. Every age produces men (*very 

* Two or three perhaps in a century. Such men 
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few indeed) who seem to be oratoni 
born, who not only without the aid of 
learning, but without use and exercise, 
which are so necessary to the formation 
of an orator, are endowed with a talent 
of speaking and replying readily and 
fluently. I have heard a speech from 
Hodges, the present town-clerk of Lon. 
don (who was bred a bookseller, and I 
am well assured is unskilled in any lan- 
guage but his own), which gave me more 
pleasure and satisfaction than I have re* 
ceived from the harangues of many of 
our celebrated orators, whether at the 

may properly be called geniuses. Indeed our m«- 
thodists and our enthusiasts of all denominations 
pretend to the gift of speaking ; and it must be ac* 
knowledged they speak with great fluency and volu* 
bility : but it is always a flow of absurdities^ blas- 
phemyj and nonsense. 
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bar or in the senate. But, after aU, a 
man who has good parts and a good 
judgment, and is ambitious of acquiring 
the character of an orator, should form 
himself after the ancient Greek and Ro- 
man models. He should study with great 
iqiplication the orations of Demosthenes 
and Tally i and he should always have 
before him that most excellent work of 
Tuily's^ De Oratore^ wherein the precepts 
are conveyed in such a pure and elegant 
style, that the same are the best exam- 
ples of what this great author proposes 
to teach, 

Butler, who was predecessor to the 
present Bishop of Durham, being applied 
to <m some occasion for a charitable sub- 
scription, asked his steward what money 
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fie had in the house. The steward in- 
formed him, '< there vras five hundred 
pounds/' " Kve hundred pounds!" said 
the Bishop : '^whata shame for a Bishop 
to have such a sum in his possession !'' 
and ordered it all to be immediately given 
to the poor. That spirit of charity and 
benevolence which possessed this excel* 
lent man hath not appeared in any other 
part of the hierarchy since the beginning 
of the present century. His successor,. 
Dr. Trevor, possessed of a large estate, 
besides the revenue of his rich bishopric, 
hsts a different turn of mind, but in com- 
mon with many of his own order. To 
speak freely, I know nothing that has. 
brought so great a reproach on the. 
Church of England as the avarice and 
ambition of our bishops'. CHANniiER, . 
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Bishop of Durham, Willis, Bishop of 
Winchester, Potter, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Gibson and Sherlock, 
Bishops of London, all died shamefully 
rich, some of them ^orth more than 
iOO>000/. I must add to these my 
old antagonist Gilbert, predecessor 
to Drummond, the present Archbishop 
of York. Some of these prelates were 
esteemed great divines (and I know they 
were learned men), but they could not 
be called good Christians. The great 
wealth which they heaped up, the fruits 
of their bishoprics, and which they left 
to enrich their families, was not their 
own ; it was due to God, to the church, 
to their poor brethren. The history of 
the good Samaritan^ which was so par- 
ticularly explained by Christ himself ta 
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his disciples, ought to be a monitory to 
all their successors. I knew Burnett, 
Bishop of Salisbury : he was a furious 
party-man, and easily imposed on by any 
lying spirit of his own faction ; but he 
was a better pastor than any man who is 
now seated on the bishops' bench. Al- 
though he left a large family when he 
died, three sons and two daughters (if I 
rightly remember), yet he left them no- 
thing more than their mother's fortune. 
He always declared, that he should think 
himself guilty of the greatest crime, if 
he were to raise fortunes for his children 
out of the revenue of his bishopric. It 
was no small misfortune to the cause of 
Christianity in this kingdom, that when 
we reformed from popery, our clergy 
were permitted to marry; from that 
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period tbek only care (which wai na* 
turaly and must have been foreseen) was 
to provide for their wives and cliildren ; 
this the dignitaries, who had ample reve- 
nues» could easily effect, with the loss, 
however, of that respect and veneration 
which they formerly received on account 
of their hospitality* and numerous chari- 
ties; but the greatest part of the in- 
ferior clergy were incapable of making 
a provision for sons and daughters, and 
soon left families of beggars in ever^ 
part of the kingdom. I do not inquire 
whether chastity ought to be a requisite 

* In the epistle which is read at the consecration 
of our bishops, it is required of them amongst other 
iiguhctionSy that they should be given to hospitality, 
not given toJUthy lucre, not covetous. They likewise 
solemnly promise to- assist the indigent, and aU 
^artgertwho are duliMe rfhelp* 



/ 
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in tibdne who are ordained to serve at the 
altar (it certainly adds a grace and dig-^ 
nity to their function), but I caniiot help 
observing that our government miketi 
no difference between a bishop's wife and 
his ecmcubine ; the wife has no place or 
precedence, she does not share in her 
husband's honours ; although the creatioa 
of a simple knight, whose honours, like 
the bishop's, are for life only, gives a^ 
rank and title to his wife. Moreover,, 
as an academician, and friend to the re- 
public of letters, I have often wished 
that the canons which forbid priests to 
marry were still in force. To the celi- 
bacy of the bishops we owe almost all 
those noble foundations which are esta^ 
blished in both oux Universities; but 
since the Reformathn^ we can boai»t of 
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few of the episcopal order as benefactors 
to these seats of learning. The munifi- 
cent donations of Laud and Sheldon, 
in the last century, will, indeed, ever be 
remembered; but let it likewise be re- 
membered, that these two prelates were 
unmarried. Since the commencement 
of the present century, I do not recollect 
one of our Right Reverends who ought 
to be recorded as an eminent patron of 
learning, or learned men ; but this will 
not appear very wonderful, if we con- 
sider by what spirit they were dignified — 
hand equidem spiritu sancto. And yet 
in the consecration of these conge (Telire 
bishops, they are said to be called to this 
work by the Holy Ghost; and in their 
answer to the archbishop, they seem to 
affirm it of themselves. 
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QuuM A POTENTissiMis illis viris, qui 
hujus Imperii res et rationes procu*- 
rant, et gubernant, nulla praemia aut 
munera mihi petii, aut fortasse unquam 
exoptavi, san^ quidem miror, quo malo 
fato natus tot inimicitias ego contraxe- 
rim, aut quas sit causa, quamobrem viri 
nequissimi me pr^cipu^ ex omnibus ele- 
gerint, in quern inveherentur ; etiam 
quem accusarent graviorum criminum, 
et eorundem flagitiorum, quae insahi, 
quae perjuri, atque ut uno verbo omnia 
dicam, quae ipsi fecerunt et propfe quo- 
tidife faciunt; ut baud sciam profecto, 
an malus iste Deus horum hominum et 
calumniatorum omnium princeps et ma- 
gister usque adeo maledicere et mentiri 
auderet. 

This complaint is occ$tsioned by a 
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most infamous advertisement published! 
about this time (Nov. 1761) in a news- 
paper, on purpose to defame me, for no 
other reason but because as a member 
of the University I attended my brethren, 
when with the whole body (our chan* 
cellor at their head) they waited on the 
King with an address of congratulation 
on his Majesty's marriage with the Prin- 
cess of Mecklenburgh. I have been re- 
viled hitherto as a Jacobite, and now I 
am censured for going to court. Of my 
political principles, and the little concern 
I have had in public transactions, I will 
hereafter give a very candid account. 
But here I only desire it may be ob- 
served, that my enemies of both parties 
are the lowest of the people, who, besides 
the scurrilous appellations wluch they 
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have constantly bestowed on me, have 
never scrupled to invent the most atro- 
cious calumnies, and to charge me with 
crimes which my honest soul abhors. 
I have before taken notice of the illiberal 
criticisms of Burton, and of the railii^ 
accusations brought against me by the 
ei^ecrable Blacow, the famous dignified 
informer ; I could not but expect from 
these men all that malice could forge 
and impudence would publish: but it 
never entered into my thoughts that a 
nonjuring clergyman, who values him- 
self much upon the sanctity of his man- 
ners, and with whom I had once lived in 
some degree of friendship, should con- 
spire with two or three villanous at- 
torneys, who for a small bribe would 
swear away any man's life, to traduce 
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tM by a public advertisement. Hd4^ 
tf^elp, I have now learned by my own €J5S^ 
pWience, as also by the information *oP 
sttrie of my particular friends, that the* 
astel of our non-juror grows more fU^ 
rious as he grows in years ; and yet hte> 
thiTiks every act not only lawful boll' 
etpedfent which may serve to black^n^ 
liian's character^ who, he imagines, ha# 
deserted his party, and been guilty of the' 
crime of going to court*. 1 don't kno#* 

fif There is indeed a latent cause of this xnaafm 
enmity to me^ besides the reason which he hath 
given the public for his resentment. I have late^ 
beeh unfortunately engaged in a law-suit wittk.€ini| 
Jahes Bettenham a printer, a sanctified member| 
of Gordon's congregation, but one of the greatest 
knaves I have ever known. This man, who had 
great obligations to me, and taken a great deal of^ 
my money, endeavoured in settling a final accouiif* 
to cheat me of 100/. In this attempt ltt?"Wi!P'H* 
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whether he would be a martyr, but no 
man is a greater enthusiast in religion 
than he is in the Jacobite cause. Here-^ 
ditary right and passive obedience are the 
chief articles of his creed. Talk to him 
oi public spirit and the amor patriae, 'tis a 
language which he does not understand ; 
for he would be content to see the 
nation involved in a general ruin, and 

* 

the extirpation of three or four millions 
of oui" people, if by that means the 
House of Stuart might be restored* And 
this is the doctrine which he. teaches in 
the little congregation over which he 
presides as a pastor; where, while he 

boasts of the purity of his religion, and a 

> 

fisted and justified by his father confessor. The 
whole proceedings in this afiair I propose to publisb 



O 



ftitf^y ^b^R^^e ta his political sirst^fp, 

i9ffP4^, wd d^YQt^ Ms county. to ;i|i^, 
4j(m1 i» txvfAi this p«|:»ow»l. iO^us^ of,gf|^ 
%: 1)9 , oUjer rewon but for aa ac^ ,ftjf 
dfity,. wbiclj was, required firpm i9)9>,bl 
t^.bQ^y. coi:pontte of wbid|i 1:3^. (A 
QNHi^li^r waa kitended $s a rcfltctiop c^ 
^F.^ppfdora. Our zealot is eorageijl t^p 
rfM t)M extinction qf faction^ an4suf;^aii 
luifmony established amongst all of|di$i;f 
IfMi degrees as nyust necessarily., prQTg 
(tV^ primjipal security, Tt« noji{nv)«|t 
{^ 219^ become i^ veiy insignificaot; »n4 
mintenagptible pvty. And ali^bQ»gb.,tb^ 
^pman Catholics would certajinly b^.vpfir 
glad to see their religion re-establi^€^4M 
^his country, yet there are few aponifpt 
^^^W .^ho vo|il4,??«ag9^^jp ^ ^fgB^ 
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rstte measures for this pnr{)oiik ^' ^#td 
dtiptrate they must be, When the tfdii^ 
ttt^ perhsips more th^ta a thousand to ami 
iMt an attempt of this kind does tifcft 
skicceed : which, as long as the pi^esettt 
litiion of our people and their attAcIf^ 
iheint to the sovereign subsist, may faii^ly 
Bb !a»ierted: Thd means by Which thfb 
union hath been effected must needs h^ 
si matter of inquiry amongst all foreign 
|)Ol!tiicians, since our own observe it with 
It 'kind of wonder. A continual sutceM 
i^ the conduct of our public aiffiurs^ and 
K' series of victories, may justly be sd* 
Ai^ed .ad one of the prindpal causdd of 
ihiting many of those (however thi^ 
fikVcf been distinguished by party) Whd 
kh r^al lovers Of their country. But tbii 
4imk ^ Itave'f^'du^^d Khe Ja^fii 

• o 2 



ifitferest to thfe low condition in whicK'^6 
see it at present, unless some more poweri 
iul motives had influenced the leader^ 
of that party to change their principl^i 
ktd desert a cause, to which they hkd 
so stedfastly adhered for so many yeirii 
As I can in some measure account fttr 

r 

this defection, I shall probably rend^V 
an acceptable service to many of m^ 
countrymen and satisfy the inquiries? 
of posterity by publishing an anecdote, 
which I am now under no obligationsi 
to conceal, and which as the afiain^ 8f 
^britain are at present circumstanced, it 
#ould, in my opinion, be criminal in idt 
to suppress. ''^^■ 

September 1750, I received a not^ 
j&om my Lady Primrose, who desif^ 
to see me immediately. * As soon^ as I 
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yaited on her, she led me into her dr^f^r 
i^g-room, and presented me, to — ■ — r-:*- 
Jf I Vas surprised to find him there,; J 
)l\rj^^. still more astonished when be.ap^ 
g^ainted me with the motives which h^d 
ip4HC6d hini to hazard a journey to £ng- 
l^Qd at this juncture. The impatience pf 
l^is friends who were in exile had forme4 
^ scheme which was impracticable ; b^t 
although it had been as feasible as .thej; 
had represented it to him, yet no pre- 
pafjation had been made, nor was any 
^ing ready to carry it into execution.. 
][Ie, was soon convinced that he hafl 
bf^n deceived, and therefore, after % 
stay in London of five days only, h^ 
returned to the place from whence he 
<|^j]jie. As I had some long con versa-: 

1 rf\ nwv . f * The Fffjfifiipiw .1^ i.- 



-^Kf^wmth^ifka here, aad for some ytottfn 
wfter held a constant correspondence 
with him, not indeed by letters but farf 
^•msengers*, vfho wer« ooeasionaily dew 
:^tched to him ; and as during this iai* 
^teroonrse I informed myself of aB pait^- 
^euburs relating to him and of has "wboi^ 
<e4mduct, both in public and private li^ 
{''ftm perhaps as weU qualified a^Btif 
^mm in England to draw a just aharwtar 
of him ; and I impose this ta^k on mj^ 
self not only fof the information of pos- 
terity, but for the sake of many woHhy 
IpMtleinen whom I shall leave behiJGi4 
me, who are at present attached to hft 
j^m^ and who have formed their id^as 

* These were not common couriers, but gentlenndft 
of fbi^tune, honour, and veracity, and on whose rda^ 
taons I could entirely depend. k« ^ • t 



tiauJarly from those great actions whioh 
U jiei^onned in Seotlandi Astohistpet- 
adn,' he is tall and weU^^nade, but stoops 
ai AitJde, owing perhajpts ti» the gmM^- ^ 
iiffm which be underwentin his mnthfiii 
«ixft6ditiott« He has^ an handsmne^ Jiae 
fuHd good eyes; (I think* ihis buats^ 
which afbout this • time were coaciniooijr 
•fldd an London, are mote like him than 
my o£ his picbares which I have :}ict 

^^ ^* He,p9ie one evening to my lod^a^ And ^ip^ 
tiea with me: my servant, after he was gone^ said to 
htti'^^'^at' he th(iiight xtiy Hew visitor 've^y'i% 
JRi^n^ejqiwle^," .« Why,!' /^ I, " bay^ jyi^u fsygr 
seen Prince Charles V <^ No» sir,*' replied the feUow, 
^'lid thi^ geiMeman/ whoever he me^ h^ (iiik4)r 
resemhles the busts which are soldin Red-Ubii'Slsieel(9 
i^^n^ wd t^ b^ the busts of Criiice Cbarl^.*' ; The 
t!fS^m\tli^9^)m^m»t^ taken io .plM^f; 9f,.BB||f 
from his face. m. . , .= „ ,» i noM 
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.Men but in a polite company he \H(Mii^ 
not pass for a genteel man. He hatb a 
..quick apprehension, and speaks Fteneh, 
. Italian^ and English^ the last with a 
little of a foreign accent. As to the 
rest, very little care seems to have bc^n 
taken of his education. He had not 
made the belles lettres or any of die 
finer arts his study, which surprised -me 
jniich, considering his preceptors, and the ' 
noble opportunities he must have always 
had in that nursery * of all the elegant 
and liberal arts and science. But I was 



* RoMB. His governor was a protestant, and I 
am apt to believe purposedly neglected his edueadcto, 
of vrhich it is surmised he made a merit to the En- 
glish ministry -, for he was always supposed to foe 
their pensioner. The Chevalier Ramsay^ the autlolor 
^of CymS) was Prince Charles's preceptor for Abouta 
year; but a court fiictiotv removed him'. : -^^ ^tit 



hfltiU more aatonished, when I foilad^hn 

> uaacquaizited with the history and '0M1- 

. Atttuti(m of Engiandj in which he ought 

L tQ. have been very early instructed.^ • I 

:)iiiever heard him express any noblef' br 

nirenevolent sentiments, the certain )iiidi- 

r< cations of a great soul and a good bem%; 

i/or discover any sorrow or compassion ifbr 

(the misfortunes of so many worthy tti^n 

iwho had suffered in his cause*. But the 

< most odious part of his character is* bis 

jtlove of money, a vice which I do not 



«? i 



* As to his religion, he is certainly free from all 
bigotry and superstition, and would readily conform 

1 to. tile religion of the country. With the cat&ollcs 

rihe is a catholic ; with the protestants he is a pfo- 

i instant 3 and^ to convince the latter of his sincerity, 

he often carried an English Common Prayer-book in 

his pocket : and sent to Gordon (whom I have mi^- 

f tioned before)> anonjuring deigyman, todbi^iSten 
the first child Ke had by Mrs. W. 
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remember to have been imputed by our 
historians to any of his ancestors, and v 
the certain index of a base and littfe 
mind. I know it may be urged in his 
vindication, that a prince in exile ougbA 
to be an economist. And so he ought j 
but nevertheless his purse should be al- 
ways open, as long as there is any thi^g 
in it to relieve the necessities of his 
friends and adherents* King Charles the 
second, during his banishment, would 
have shared the last pistole in his pocket 
with his Utile family. But I have known 
this gentleman with two thousand Louish 
d^ors in his strong box pretend he was in 
great distress, and borrow money from a 
lady in Paris, who was not in affluent 
circumstances. His most faithful ser- 
vants, who had closely attended him ia 
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^ his difficulties, were ill rewardecL 
Two Frenchmen, who had left every 
tiling to follow his fortune, who had beeli 
MUt as couriers through half Europe^ 
iAd executed their commissions with 
gKat punctuality and exactness, were 

« 

siidd^nly discharged without any faults 
Maputed to them, or any recompense for 
their past service. To this spirit of ava* 
rice ipay be added his insolent manner 
dtf treating his immediate dependants, 
ieiy unbecoming a great prince, and a 
itite prognostic of what might be ex* 
pected from him if ever he acquired 
sovereign power. Sir J. Harrington*, 

* Sir J. Har&imgton remained in banishment tffl 
tlie aeoassion of the present King Gecwge lU. No 
man is.better acquainted with the private historf and 
character of Prince Charles^ and, if ever he reads 
wkatsi'harve h«re» written, I am oon6dent that he 
will readily vouch the truth of my narrative. 
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and *CoL Goring, who suflFered thea^- 
selves to be imprisoned with him, rathf^it 
^han desert him, when the rest of h^f 
family and attendants fled, were aftejft 
wards obliged to quit his service on acf 
count of his illiberal behaviour. Buji^ 
there is one part of his character, whic^ 
I must particularly insist on, since it 
occasioned the defection of the most 
powerful of his friends and adher^ts iq 
England, and by some concurring acci- 
dents totally blasted ^ all his> hopes and 
pretensions. When he was in iSlcotland,i 
he had a mistress, whose name is Walk^ 

■* Goring^ upon quitting his service^ was recom-^ 
mended by mj Lord Marshal to theKing of Prussia, 
who imniediately gave him a command in his army, 
equal to his pretensions. Goring died soon after^ 
and his -loss was greatly lamented by his Prxissiak^ 
Majesty, who honoured him with a character in a 
letter to my Lord Marshal* 
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enshaw, and whose sister wa€ at that 
time, and is still housekeeper at Leicester 
Hbuse. Some years after he was releasee! 
from his prison, and conducted out of 
France, he sent for this girl, who soon ac- 
quired such a dominion over him, that she 
^as acquainted with all his schemes, and 
ti*usted with his most secret correspond- 
ence. As soon as this was kiiown in 
England, all those persons of distinction, 
who were attached to him, were greatly 
alarmed ; they imagined that this wench 
had been placed in his family by the En- 
glish ministers; and, considering her sis- 
ter's situation, they seemed to have some 
ground for their suspicion; wherefore 
they despatched a gentleman to PariSr 
where the Prince then was, who had in-. . 
structibns to insist that Mm. Wj^lkenshaw 
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should be removed to a convent fofiJ 
certain term ;' but ber gallant absolutdy 
refused to comply with this demaxtd^ 
and although Mr. M'Namara, the ge!i¥'*' 

« 

tieman who was sent to him, who hbl^ 
a natural eloquence, and an excellent! 
understanding, urged the most ct^^ettr 
reasons, and used all the arts of per- 
suasion to induce him to part with hii/ 
mistress, and even proceeded so far as 
to assure him, according to his instruct 
tions, that an immediate interruption of 
all cOTrespondence with his mo* powei^-' 
fol friends in England, and in ^hdtb 
that the ruin of his interest, which yMi 
now daily increasing, would be the in- 

fidlible consequence <^ his refusal ; yet 

« 

he continued inflexible, and all M'Nar 
mwa/'s iiitreaties and retnofistriivi^tli^ W(^ 
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in^ctual. M'Namara staid in Pam 
^qme days beyond the time presoib^d 
Jk^ endeavdurii^ to reason the Prince 
ntfco a better temper; but fiading him 
Qb^tiiiately persevere in his first answer^ 
k^ took his leave with concern and inr 
4Jg^atioa, saying, as he passed out» 
'* what has your family done, Sir, thua 
to draw down the vengeance of Heaven 
Qfi every branch of it through so many 
ages ?•* It is worthy of remark, that in 
ij^ the conferences which M'Namara had 
w;^th tl^e Prince on this occasion, the latter 
<j[eclared, that it was not a violent pasr 
SJ0O, or indeed any particular regard^, 

* I believe he spoke truth when he declnrod be 
had no esteem for his northern mistress, although 
silk "^fis been his companion for ta many years. She 
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which attached him to Mrs. WalkenshMi^ 
and that he could see her removed fV^iii 
him without any concern ; but he wMlii 
not receive directions in respect to^kjir 
private conduct from any man alivm 
When M'Namara returned to LoadkNlfl 
and reported the Prince's answer to tilV 
gentlemen* who had employed him, they 

contracted an odious habit of drinking, so they ex- 
posed themselves Tery frequently^ not only to thiaUP 
own family, but to all their neighbours. They oftn 
quarreled and sometimes fought : they were some 
of tliese drunken scenes which, probably, occaskf^llf 
the report of his madness. ^ 

* These were all men of fortune and distinction^ 
and many of them persons of the first quality, wKo 

attached themselves to as to a person who. 

they imagined, might be made the instrument of 
saving their country. They were sensible, that c^ 

Walfole*s administration the English government 

* "f 

was become a system of eorruption^ and that Wal- 

"■^ 
pole's successors, who pursued his plan without any 

of hw^iMMiM, hut ¥ed«ced WHto^Miek aOjiKiiaMt 
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tmie astonished and confounded. H6w- 
ever, they soon resolved on the measures 
trisaeh they were to pursue for the future, 
and determined no longer to serve a man 
who could not be persuaded to serve 
iHfliself, and chose rather to endanger 
tfeie lives of his best and most faithful 
£riends, than part with an harlot, whom, 
as he often decl^^red, he neither loved 
Bor esteemed. If ever that old adage 
Quos Jupiter vult pei^dere^ &c. could be 
fffoperly applied to any person, whom 
could it so well fit as the gentleman of 
whom I have been speaking? for it is 

dtuation^ that our commercial interest was sinkings 

* 

our colonies in danger of being lost^ and Great 
Britain, which, if her powers were properly * ex« 
ertedj was able to give laws to other nations^ was 
become the contempt of all Ewrdpe. 



^aMJkk0W>^^f^ ttlUvwiidfr in Mr. FmAi 

P 
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difficult by 9ny other means to accoufifc 
fpi* auch a sudden iufatuatiOT. ^ He wjm, 
iadeed^ soon afterwards made senaibk 
of bia misconducty when it was too late 
t^ repair it : for from this era may tmly 
be dated the ruin of his cause ; which, 
for the future, can only subsirt in the 

* He was soon made acquainted with the defeotion 
which immediately followed upon the report of his 
aiiswen He ef^^ayaiigr^ tp excuse. hi»i«^ k§i 
blaming the gentleman who had been sent to him ; 
he pretended the message had not been pipperly de- 
]iveiied« that be had been treated rudely and isM^ 
lently^ &c. But this was not the case. Mr. M*Na- 
mara addressed him in the most respectful manner, 
ft«d though ke spoke Srmly^ as he knew IhecoiM^ 
quence of the Prince's refusal^ yet he could not hare 
treated him with more deference if he had been on 
^e throne. Ittie Prince's accusation of IVfNamiHi 
was very unjust, as well as ungrateful, for IWNq^ 
mara had been often with him, and had senysd him' 
with great zeal and fidelity on many important 6c- 
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NT-*4h— -ing congregations^ whidi are ge^ 
nemllj fonned of the meanest peoj^, 
from whom no danger to the preft^tit 
government need ever be apprehended. 
Before I close this article^ I must ob& 
serve, that during this transaction, my 
Lord M » < ■ ■ was at Piaris in the 
quality of Envoy from the K— — of 

P } M'Namara had directions to* 

acquaint him with his commission : my 

« 

Lord M not in the least doubt- 
ing the Prince's compliance with the r(s 
quest of his friends in England^ deter*- 
mined to quit the K" ■ of P ^ ' ' V sti^ 
vice as soon as his embassy was finished, 
and go into the Prince's familyi. Thii 
would have been a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance to the Prince on all aceounfaii 
but nunre especially as nothing could be 

p2 



more agreeable to all those pdrtofifiJMSf 
figure and distinction, ^o were at^thUt 
time so deeply engaged in his ^ude'; 
for there was not one of all that nutUb^r 
who would not have reposed ah entife 
confidence in the honour and discVetii^h 

of my Lord M . But h^^ M^ 

this gentleman amazed, when h^ "pi^- 
ceived'the Prince's obstinacy andimp'fi- 
dence ? who was resolved, by a straA^e 
fatality, to alienate the affections of Ms 
best friends, and put an absolute barrf^r 
to all his own hopes. Froti^ this tiihe 

my Lord M— would never cdntetn 

himself in this cause ; but t)rudiMly 
embraced: the opportimity, throu^'^'f&e 

K of P 's interest, of i^^cidtfefllilg 

liimself to the EngUsh governmfeht/ ^^ ^ 
Since I wrote this tiiticlb, f Hav^'^t 
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^jirith a pamphlet lately published (1762) 

^ .French, entitled, Te^tftment Politique 

4fi Marichal Due de Belleisle. The 

^i)^]l^or: of this work is said to be the 

^fl^ent writer of the Brussels Gazette : 

Jl^^, pretends to know, that when the 

^jPpench had resolved on the expedition 

,|lg|unrt Minorca, the command of their 

troops was offered to Prince Charles, 

<^if^ch he refused, complaining of his 

^ jjpprisonment in the Castle of Vincennes, 

J^t J^nit par me dire (says Mr. Belleisle) 

^g^e les Anglois lui rendroient justice, 

f,i}?jOij^. le jugeoient ^ propos ; mais qu'il ne 

^l^^it^pit plus £tre leur epouvantaiU I can 

3/ffaf|cp believe the command of| this 

sUHPf^^^ ,was ever offered to Prince 

Charts J, .^iftt if it wefe^ I can^Uy, be- 

J^v^/lH .6h. ^PSJ^^PT Ffts ,s«ch ,^p this 
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amdior ha3 reported; for he hud often 
declared to his friendSf aftfi»: the ill treats 
ment which he had received from the 
Court of France, that he sever woukl 
accept of any offers which that court 
might herec^r make him^ whidi never 
had any real intentimi to serve him» bi«k 
only to uae hiiii occasionally as their in^ 
strument, and to sacrifice him to their 
own interest He knew enough of the 
hi^twy of his £unily to have learnt this 
truth, and he had on two or three oc^ 
casions experienced it in himself. 

3QMNIUM Aie;:ai>£mici alteeum. Mihi 
denup sit propitia MneiBosyne animum 
revocanti ad earum rerum memoriiim, 
quibusipse interfui, quum node besternl^ 
nescio quomodo^ peregr^ abirem, et in 
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iift;errtrein regionibus, quae sola Mor-^ 
pkei ditione guberiuuitur : Ubi Deus ill6 
itaapti formas personasqne otnnes sibi 
induit» altisque iinp<»iit, uti re veth eoi 
e0se» qui simakntur, Deos atque boiniiMfB 
pi^emus. Et mehercaie baud fer^ quifiu 
qnato nofftallam aut immortaliumy pras^ 
tax Fseudo-Ampkytrionem et Sosiam 
stitim,: histrioniam us^iam gentimn Tisii* 
est exquisitius facere. Vallem etfam 
wihi prapitias esse Musas et ApoUuiein^ 
Bon oMikum aut nihil omoinb, tpjibd poeta- 
rimi celeberriiDonim ritu^ iis molesius 
essem, et centum ora linguasque aut ali- 
quid m^goxtm postufairein* Sed utinam 
sic agerem, ut mihi potestatem Musae 
oeiicedant transformandi ineptos quo&» 
dam seriptores aliosque tiros improbod 
et academias nostras inimieissimos, in 
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Ap^rta fipicula aut tela aouti«ft> 
ex ^pharetri aut annamentano auo^ideto 
prompta mihi donet^ qu6 aliquandaiosij 
c^in.ataedibus hisce ornatiuimis etfli- 
h^Ftm^s (eae magnam iatam et perjnrami 
clelatorumet ardelionum natiooem. Quoili 
ad,}ipd)e(rqam diaputationem attinet^ jatit» 
mibi.cautuia. fuisse spero, qu6d Latidai 
seimone ums sum, qu^m quidem neqank^ 
unt exppnerei fortasse ne quidem iegeixn 
* Bi^ACONEs istiy qui optimatibus noirtiiiii 

* ^LACQNKsapud Axiglc>B8uiitin&mefli4^%i«ifll 
gigantum filii ; quos naturft malevolos spes pnemii 

iddiixlt'in 'summum scelusf qui quum castas et m-l^ 
Ugtsmma» vioM aociuaioe soleaQt, opiiii»»o »ftig q i ifto 
et noQ modd perjuria sua vendunt^ Terumetiam alios, 
impellunt ad pejerandum. Nomen sumunt a Blacow 
quodMD sacevdote^ qui ob ^efa]iii8 soaa dalaCldl|||t> 
donatus est canonicatu Vindsoriepsi a Tefmjfxffefff^\ 
D. de N. Quanta heu^ heu^ illo tempore fuerunt sce- 
lerutn praeiiiia ! : '- » » •••V> .oj^o^ 



I 

mikiagmfle^jactant, ostentantque, quos- 
^pie^ scio jam pollidturos se qukm saga- 
dssim^ odorari posse quid et ipse sen- 
tiam; M tota hasc fabula velit. 

rQtjuBf Juxn Calendis MDCCLX 
iter > ad provinciatn C antii facerem et 
jiniildyesperasceret, in diversorio celebri 
etilauto decrevi requiescere. Ibi in tres 
uilQidi ex familiaribus meis, viros nobiles^ 
emditos,. facetos ; qui omni snk comitate 
mo'Qomplexi, ad coenam quam apparari 
junmmt, qu^m humanissim^ invitaba^t. 
later coenandum me evocavit rustitus 

* 
? < J f • * 

quidam facie rubicundij latis humeris» 
cmribus ocreatis, et russeis vestibus in- 
diitus, qui dexteram meam prehendens 
ditgito' auriculari aptayit ferreum amiu* 

liiili^lnquiens, In hoc salus : dumque 

.I* - • 

rogo, Quid istuc verbi est? fugit^ evaauilr* 
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Reiieo ad coenam narro onmia : vid^lit 
amiei, reqairuntque, ut annuium inspi^ 
^iant, quem qnum ter et amplius ded^ 
gito conatus sum detrahere^ neque <id 
suBun& vi efficere potui, subita st^ratitf^ 
rneHtem meam occupavit, qaasi al^ li^ 
oooatu quodam numine repulsus e^s&ttii 
Atque h6c prodigio ita commoveor (qtkfS 
▼«f6 adjnvit hilaritatem comitum mM^' 
mm) ut ne verbum quidem adjieere pc^ 
seoi, et nescio quid tridte e^pectareMi 
Jteque, chm opportunum erat tempi}^ 
cubitom diecessi, et sive ex mcestitiSi st^t 
ex' lassitudine ar^tius dormm, nequept^t^' 
tero die nisi podt horam nonam expt^ 
rectus sum. Interea autem quae perictftt 
srfm ! quae maria transii ! quas r^gibttfei 
peragravi ! quos homines, quos deos adif, 
^ognovi! Vix enim* obrepserat somiHiisJ 
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qui^m in mtai Atlanticp aavigaiMMn velU 
pj^nissimis. Puppis erat iiigens, vaUda» 
d^urata, tan& pedestribus qu^m uavalibtiB 
<lppii» in^tructa* Miratus sortem n^eam 
dmn ejc aautJB quasrere coepi, cujus esset 
oavigNuni, et quo tenderet, in me torv^ 
i^ktuens priefectua navis peregrin^ veste 
jl^dutum, rogavity Qui, et unde ipse 
e^^em, et cujus ope> et quo ammo naveoi 
cwsc^derem . omnino nullo diplomate 
mmitm. Cumque obstupui, nee qittd 
r^pppuderem* iQveni» me quasi puriosuiri 
pp^culatoren cujus capite navis debetet 
lu^tfafk vsk viare e}ici jussit. JUko me 
mggrediunitmr tees q^tuorve ^ex nautis 
rq|h^9lipribust et fmstrii clamaatem me 
i0pp;^um esse mmis inhumahiter ejickuit. 
At quas mira jam in mari suBt facta cum 
^P. WPgOo comjDaiodo ; . n>ihi ^adfuit ca* 
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dtoti ipse Tritoni meque in-TicikiiA iitoP- 
asqukm faumanissim^ accepit^ et in wnm 
sao, afiabre qiiidem facto, ea/^fM^^ 
splendtdissimi, coUocavit CumnntM^ 
bebant e^ mariiii^ quoram vim aebMftq- 
ritatem pnedpai sum admiratutfimabttnt 
enixA seu voiitabaiit aur4 ocyus.^ ^ N^qi^ 
TQid Jonas in cetis ventre latitens, naq^ 
Ariomrtlelphino insidens, aut Europa tatffi 
-dorso tutiuft navigabant. Int^^a^^ 
doeuit Triton de ferrei anmdi vsrtuteibt 
potentia, deinde quo mei causft diri||W9t 
iter ad insnlam scilicet NeptuD<y<uierafli 
ill primis, nobik solum, et ciri me enafofce 
possem, si literarum colerem stndia^ iemt 
siquid negotiationis genus mihi- pkccMt. 
Dum benignitati Dei marim grbtiaasgo, 
ad 4ittus. deferimur, « Frodnus egoidti 
terratti desiKo, et*iBiito«fteiiiet|atQgpikaJs 
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iRJU raieictioens'iu inai« wvertitmr. lit 
sumAdspexerunt rustici quidam ia littare 
§i^9t5msite^ barbaro suo mere cuncti pro- 
CHITUrttb^' mea omnia,, quasi oertissiiiiam 
.ptiedamfaibi proponeiiteB. Dumque in 
HMdiiimpetum facere <!onanti£r, subitd 
9i|^ astaiit immobiles deinde, tanqitam 
dtepmr^^ ipaaico eoncitati, terga veitimt, 
r^Wijfogiunt. Haud procial yidl mediookre 
^dw/^arsofiuiD, ubi nautae efc piscatores totos 
idie^ipotabant. Hie cibo meroque post- 
j^mstt dorpus curavi, curra quadrigaram 
fMttduofeitio vectus sum ad urbem, quam 
db^gentaiiam ¥ocant» insdiae caput.) Ut 
tini>flm intravi, cemere erat ad dextram 
tempbqnMmagnifioentifisimum^. joraatj^ni- 
.oqmiiii iSxnrru desddndi cnriosuB'spAi- 
rtetoi^'» ebiisema equiaque pFasmissis ad 
^leinipl]^ portieu»>aodessi. In eo placid^ 
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ambulantem asfneio sfenem quendam 
vultu IsBto et florido^ purpurea veste 
indutum. Saluta haminem quaiu peregre 
adveniens, sciscitorque cujus hsec sit 
^des splendidissima, et cui Deo dicata. 
O hospesi inquit purpuratus, ha^c est 
aedes Divi Augusti Gondibebxi, qm 
nuper in coelum abiit. Si qvamwr Quid 
ille hominis fuerit, aut quid meritus sitv 
ut taDti habitet, en ejus effigiem^ Hmo 
locutus sinistram prebendit, meque m 
templum duxit, ubi in medio poskon 
statuam Gondibsrti ihauratam vidx^ 
cujus in basi hoc elogium erat incianm: * 

Sacrum. Esto. 
Bv^o. Augttsto. Gondiberta, Seeuiido. '^ 

Argentariae. Regi. Sapientissimo. . r 

Imperatori. Fortissimo. Invictissimo. Clementissimo. 
GermanicQ. Asnetico. Africano. Americai^. *^ '* 
Plo, Facili. J«K»ado. Mag&aitiiiia 
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^^^^ , , C^ltori. Optimaniin. Artium. Aaskluo. 
Patrono. Literatorum. Omnium. Munifioeatissimo. 
* ' * ' Omaibiis. Amicissimo. 

ii(\ Omaibus. Dikctisttmo. 

Patriae, et. Libertatis. Parenti. 
Et, Seculi. Sui, Decori. et. Omamento. 

» 

jamque paratus et ipse eraiii Gondi- 
BBRTi memoriam venerari, cum in asdem 
hntroiit Stoicus quidam calvus, gravis, 
severuSy. virgulam divinam in manu ges- 
tans; qiri in me intuens, Cave,, inquit, 
hospes, temer^ credas speciosas huic 
iincriptioni. Divas sit, necne, defanc- 
tits^ san^ nescio: at cujusmodi fuerit 
hoiDO^ prob^ scio, et faci^m, ut tu scias. 
Tunc virguU feriens statuae basin, de 
improviso immutatum est et efvanuit 
magnificum istud elogium, et hoc alterum 
pro eo est substitutum. 



Qui dictis et ineessu semper pstmt 

Miles Globiosus j 

Sed rei militaris scientiie sequd' ac artium liberalivtti 

Omnino omnium ignanis. 

Nescitur quo malo fato^ niit eneu! potenussimiis; 

Sed ii\ju8tus, superbusy sorididus^ inhumanus. 

Lauuum cupidissimus 

Se Laude summ^ dignum existimavit. 

'^^^itiit quamvis annos piiis septuagiStti 

Uaud quidquam unquam fecit facinus laudabile. 

' ivemini cuiquam amatus 
Neminem quemquam/ praeter seipsum, amavh, 
,:...,., Ne..9«idem Ubero,, aut D^^^; ^^^^^ 

Sexcenta millia auri pondo corrasit, 
tikm hOBtes/sedimos opprimeatf[^;^l(^)xjHlM^ 

.^,,., , ifeim^apttfuit^pi^a^.^„^i,,j5,i 

£t auri usque ad furorem appetens; 
-•' ' * atto4uimmvigilaM;^sdtan&n4^'i** 

tftWft«¥t» ^W^el^, »¥miy^||^f|y^ mini lii|H|i 

£t mehercule si Midas rex fiiisspt^ 
**^' Nunquam suum damna^^et voctim 

Aurum creando. 




tew 



«nlMi: 

Qui ventatem amas^ et fuaens^ 

tft tLbi Vtogjam, aaod Teriflavim ! 

Tuverd, 

Cui MiLiTi huic 6L OHIO so coDcessoiii est 

Soocedere, 
Tail ei patriae causi sis ei quain Higainr^illi||yiK i 

Teque memineris 

Neque Deum esse, neque lapuin> 

Sed Uominem! 



» <» 



Ikmtm iterumque hoc epigramma oculis 
JBlMllli^ oontemplatus sum, et vix waSBd 
fmuMom est ita ea prorsus esse qvab 
^idtfi legi) et relegi : usque adeo magica 

ifc» Jamque eircumi^iciens quieres- 

puipui'iHbxiii, qui pnitiiiin in 

we invitabat. Stoicus vetd; 

K^lMt^ ptiiffmntum quaeris. 191 

i^ iHe 9& 6X SBoe pFOfipvnr, 
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•mendflfcit )'impBrii»iti(ii:i9>: > ktvi * tacfeao iMv- 

IteffrcTMi iidknimj ia Adeonnxil numeraHi 

'«aBrai^KUliC 80!BiNlO« { AqABEMIOI 1 OIH»Q- 

lavKD^KiiH Quid <8utem aakhuctt ukqaa»9 
^iJtetN|(HvfQ9b taego^'iiiatircnjiJaEeiiiiiadi 

iqx|cafnniiest9 vkg^aqi rtuBotuidiiriiiflpndiB 

* 




hexasimnah meli^ abjpiastiiimivi/8eil<i# 
iiidhreigOB n a ii ffita g i O M notoqeasett ffamife- 

dBBBszouD SonnDobAH' pcniaSbr tud fsoiiib 
pinxisti. Nunc ver6, septuaf^mitiis 
qimmvis, sortis suae impatiens, et vitd 

-BeEKmolitiin Bt iqiii patmb tttem/pat^amm^ 
^CBDBUipiiiiitpunttitc /iteirikmliplt^ hcffiiomm 
ibimiiiflKtpnscrifdcniftauad iM^giiiofraifite'* 
tlkiaiaEabfkEAinrJbif^ ««p]«ftidfiftAt- 
-gmtttiiKi s^taipij|ne rtdecabat (fiAcadu^lQ 
nieinphiiiibiiiisKiiit (pofat^iax ijtaxifOttKma:* 

ctaft^ciiHKiimfltihqi^jm^ttto^ uOMditante 
•ffia^ieflw) qi]g9«t .atisad^riii(Midmm;^* 
n»aiBqisnbriBiHiaaiiteB4}nafaa^ ^tunin 
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tei^K^^K) pdMidom< >implel»ntr< nrfbobar 

ctfBfddt4|ilis^ tiitteil hospiiite<«t}^r^giiliioi^( 
q#4x> iiiiK)3^iiciVitatisnhiuii8t)inlDe,bjM^ 
ci^bttpMryi^safeis comtnod^ sed8bai9|o 
cnlifttfil^ ^ ^qQi4>'^ageiidutn i jeaset^t' sfisobq 
ts^ar^Miaukrosirutii aacendit tsctneisnQCdsuo 
g^mtmui > <ra(?i»j • > Heeoepitas, quern, »k) 
cytfilfiiif^t cestH)' ita locutiim fui^e'ben&v 
tn^nlihiik Ofatianem < hodie habitil^rusifsqf 
b«ud< disi^itailis videor^ qui quumMlon^imbl 
qtium^iter fafeerecogilaintj idqae negqtni 
qfii&db^^ mac^ (opinata <de dipin idiiBqi inbs 
pe4^iM;'^amitn>p>et pixypipqnafttiti^miiiii 
afb^i^re»^alPGa:iiim idittipleiQanv fialit qnifabEsn 
jsMf) vAivd^vaftedixertiiski iiteiMn mdodiii) 
cwei sclent. At rverduii^ ihfine^ciefaiiB men 
iimtuhn ancadiibei&tecun; tq^^Bpsoseatid^^ 
qi]iHif(aiiimifvc0eBiipfiiiaa^ ati|iie;!oai«)rniq 



/ 
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pdx>«n iQsstera .qyidem f»eteiida 8iijiflMR 
libi^iilloftspirntu^ quiiin (UilBi^SUmic^i^mrf 

adcstqnifild flKeqile jfotenAis^bsumr jiM^ 
nmn-TgtBtianipqiifBQil^ i»eqttsrmovaHn(tl^fei>^q 
HBlikiiiip £l»turiiemlr)colit/t(in(a|^ 

fudMba moMte, )kqa0>^lDaft;Terivrid(ic€ms[ 
n6inanid6t>lpvaipitii4(i'proiA .lu^lo^fmo 
sahifasecaqifainpi x3audsaho£dtiif na&; f riC^ii 
p«nnflGproasB|ij|ku a^oniiBBiigntevnsgmEp^ 



' ittreuteffl ' videwrug ; ' < lutqde &aapinM3Q3 
"tetMStttmi imsan initituiuBj limxaiii- 
'•mat-vtimiatVCal 'nti fiite(««»iiMe- 
"(Mm, et bodietnuUfbUckateta del>«aiMK, 
lueniiiiitB fiigit me enim imBiMfXJCner 
'tSaimaa, atqde idem lustb ei fttODr 

^'ceitt''d6dbmt»'' iM8i'^t"patiu& 'jimta^iet 
■ipmlettii litaeftatei «t>M)(Jw-liw eliWMo 
'i*i)liliil)'ef<)itssiV! feiiJ > " iE«[aKi saUiaifu- 

iilCK 'UcdUr nMitii^ ifaiTes'iiiRiqpssiiaet 
I'fMtiiiiawai kaAi: rdpattUcn ottfeAiiilaai- 

HIUnMiitw- 



aomaaeflb 9 Ai f quo SmUH > f4s3m^^mt 
iORita9 Catitiaaria! Sunt..«i ipmnmm- 

9a0«a«9w8(4«iod(ea»li9nemi s^eiW^ ,Mtft, 
iae«»9ipfMiqii)(tviqwi|fM»«qw»f s^i>.;(fl»t ]#» 
-idD]i9)rj6neii»)ttitel|l6i li^ m9«n«Al<»e« 



6ttgifliei«m omnium pmtt^iVk eM^M0^ 
tfonft^lliittGiinwdittti^ amidiltfl 



tatcMbi^ ^iinl^taq\MiiJ»)stflMTti>et«tiii] 

mmG^apffSiisLi q^tm-^^bdmb mo'v^mei^iih 
tigqiitp tiinudi^ddtetiasdoie jt^gpjiltatiaetl 



§^ft iga4yis^mQ» Qt luxu (^ue^tf^^,;^ 
scilicj^t qmftia tjurbeiMi et pp^^^.j^;^^ 



'iftbiV."''!Hiiie'ooiit^^bt{ii'fsidi(Mo se^Mi^ 

^]iftet«F vie^' "ADrdidSsiiilus. ' Ik, '■af'iitfh 
"fkiSiivtii ^m itktet 'suos'tmbeattif' 'ilckSUis 
"S^i^Kfttt^ &iictoiiCat6m, q«u uno ore h&bSi 

Hcdki g^fltikst %eAdds esse idiebreverftt^^in 
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tii^i9<fCu4liKi»rfteAEirit'f(^«0at«^ eti«x6ai«B(( 



onditaliiJfeiaiMihoIysbaMf I«tfd)tuffli<>fttint}iP 

iif good* health anif good'' circu'mstanct^^ 
aMqotfly'aeiUttDed by ^bttte> WMtf^yj 
cOtididleMtiioag, seek a'l^tteiaf «4iltfrle^i3i^ 
mtrpfefgee'theii! fri^ds^ aM>>t«SMi<mii'' 
and be f<»9^fie«li>'<t^ tlb«Mi.<(0-Atid^^ef- 
year 1706, I knew one Mr. Howe, a 

was/ lifetfiXE^l^h&^iaHVagt^^MSiiiiill^ 
peilHiayiiiinl «ainiiemj«»d proKt^d^'aiVii^]^^ 
good wife. Seven or eight years after 
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iBlumii^tv6ri)ri cstrlyi ^flnd feQy/h^>im$e 

^M^i to. fHcdlwd^^ndi (Should jm^Ug^ 
idariqgi(<:whieh .time /shenndN^beollieiifl 
j{)efl^riu»d.lwtti/<:bait smift oft^^slemids 

was of a French family. I often met him etKxBg^B 



was oi a rrencn lamiiy. t onen met mm at JUii£ s 
entertained me with this remarkable story. 



Wt^ilk^i wilholitrmi^' nmmi stitoferiiAiil^ 
9«qiS0i6eEl dib &VMr "of her iRb^gffaephliA 

btedicdltf e^ h^9bittetysheitdss0d)itt t(^l^. 

^dc^i^ h«>tfj» old jiB I«iAl^)tlhafe;^^^ 

*^f^i nwn^ ' ttttentiiMi, dedkr^> i^ ■- tc^^te 
flKlk^fHoirisll<»haiut*'writing r^tbi^'sui^risdd 
-All ^rtraipdtiy, aml^^s4^'i»tiottnifftfi5fc|^ 

were then at supper> should attend Mrs. 
^fi««*#thS llteXt^«VfeHift* ^e^the^MVage 




Die. VHH&i AH&mfTES 



smalllMBSy unilCxl iVii* xxowk 

hmmmiiikheTimA^bmy lived' togMtel 

dl9^ of ht» dMkk Beit the tmf^ ctiilMft 
pwb •£ »y taie retnaias^ to b^ reiJIott 
I^When H€rwB left his wifb» the^'lkM 
kii« liouse in Jermyn-street, new^^ 
Jbnes's church ; he went bo farther iSui^ 
teisuitttle street in Westminster, itiMrtt 
Ite tMfc a room, for which he^ pakl^#ltr 
evrsn^slnUings a week^ aod dnw^fii^ Wl^ 

^f- inn • - l^^toA 



a man can find a secure retreat, or reoMln,' if 1|| 
pleases, many years unknown. If he pays oomlaatijr 

spevcr else he waists, ^^kpbody ^[Vl 9$^ a^ 

concerning him, or inqnin whenee he 

tier he gMi; &;c. " *' t*^^<? '*^- 




A^If^l^Mft (IWdliebMe JuAiv w i nj iiiti 
■■nnediiB jtUsoJMdHiiiianbiiMriiMMilit 

^ili^^ittiif^i^tf hiftteld^Mfiite^i X^^^M^^^^ft 

(Mr iHilMK daaappcHired, M»».fiainMa# 
sUiB»4ri»^!«|iiiy fort aat aefe oi.:iteiiai. 
Sifrfiilfir.pMCiiwkifir pc^poftjiatt lnnf i ti rf 

koawlf out of it during his absenee, as 

ft^d^Bff ffiii'^sa^r silver ts^ 




the votes, in a little cd&eJmmaJMm 



K 



S08 DR, jf nrQ« AifiBCOorrEs 

)li0.1odgmg, wUch he fMq^iB8t#& <Upim 
his qintting his house ud faindy inth* 
maimer I have mpntionedf Mf s. Homii 
at first imaginedi as she cMld fiot etfft- 
eetve any other oluse for siidi all idbttipt 
elopement^ that he; had eontraeted a ]itg$ 
debt unknown to her^ and by that tiMalis 
HiTolyed hineelf in. difficidtietf which he 
eeuld not easily surmount^ and for Mn6 
days she lived in continual ilppfehenaioni 
4}£ demands from creditorsy df seiaevds^ 
executions^ &c« But nothing tf thii 
land Etappened ; on the coi^ir^, he dul 
not onfy leave hi» estate quite free* and 
wienoumbef ed> kit he paid iha bilk 6f 
every tradesman with whdtn* h^ had aSiy 
idealings; and upon examining hiS'papeMi 
in due time after he was gone^ piofet 
receipts and discharges Wer^ folfnd fiMim 



W: H» OWN TIMES. 

all pdfsobi, trtedu^r tn&B^txien' w ifitUeMi 
with wham he had any manner ottttxi^ 
ada<iB3 or moimy oooceriuu Mf & Homs^ 
^fter Che deaftibi of her (Mdr^, thoij^kil 
proper to leaaen her fiuniiy of senrafits^ 
and the expemea of her houBeksepiti^;. 
and tib^Fg^ore removed fmm her hoiute 
w- Jenttyn-^treet to a Httle houae'ia 
BreverHstreett neav Golden-squas^. i^sat 
w& against her livisd one SAiiX^^ a cdfih 
thandler. About teo years after How^a 
abdicatic^/ he cpoteived to make av to^ 
l^ueifljtaQ^e wiA SaJitp »ul was at lengtii 
Swisudji a degree of totifiiacy with him, 
that he usually duied wiblh Salt once or 

* I knew Salt^ whom I oiten met at a coffee- 
iKiQve qall^ King's Ccyieft^bouaey i|]e«r GoUkiVp 
square. He related to me t^^ particulars whicl^ I 
have here mentioned, and many others, which haye 
4toii(ie4 aty memory. 



^ 



tvicffi/actmalanr i3*imn the ivctta fOr^^ 
tfiajfi «3t^f ctbrwasrtiot diftcukitD i^ok^^kQ^ 
MdiaHQifaB?»'diiiiligftoo«^ /wbem siMjgtfi 

ftacfasiory i fi>e)utin1tt7^i]»;dQimeidbd)ffli» 
avisonriftiKtv hinr^fa^ ai sattobli^cfQ^txrfail 
Bdilai^tfae kgftf«vto j^ani ofttUd gittri 
lidnoMiVr adbKocd, he i went ^wBiySvaidAjf 
tinJSd dfaniBS^ cfaurofa, and used Mjsh-iaa) 
ySil Shlils^ s^ak, wheiie he had ^Tiewltifl 
hawrififi^' hut cotfd not easiljr fae< fl^cSn 4i^ 
her. After he ntiurped home,' he'iHJilli^ 
would confess, even to his most intimate 
tnawisyirimlbw^ilk^ real <miseii»f sifch 
a/fingifiaiv^ieohdaii ^ lip^azientlgri(^eih^» 
was none : but whatever it was, he was 
cii?<fiinly ashaine'd to own it;^ *Dr. ItbsE 

iDOiX", »)> »■ ...-•^ J. • >i.(. ^I'l I ')f{« 'ti *iii ^' (fid ^at 

iisrii «'/ J 3(1' ill liih idij bdiBSii id t&Ai (Bbflsnl 
»oi?')ft* bof '''idbtiiA \biiji lilt dJiw w/il 



sdl n^ent : Md' he' mosliitive <beeiir«rgted 
MdndmisW'aiid frugsflrcin bis maniial->atf 
lii&igv otib^pwise his monef would scaroe 
bave held out } for I imaginis h& huiihU 
whble fortune by him) I mean wlnknhb 
curtied away with him in money <tr btfnict 
ttills^ «nd daiiy took out of his bsigi lifid 
tbt • (Spaniard in Gil BhASf'tihaAf^fmai 
suffieient for«bis expenses. : / nf^ 

HlBaBtBBSVBO '!>£* OURGS FOJBUmM dst atf 

aipitessioti used i >by Ik* John Bcbkoni 

J J^jl^fd ]fj[e| I have seen him a^r his return address* 
ing his wife in the language of a young bridegroom. 
^"^(^Wbe^ BBmttd hf some of lifa most lii'dmdttfe^ 
friends, that he treated her during the rest^of their 
lives with the greatest kindness and affection. 



9M DR: lilNGJS /ANKKDOVES 

fcHa calls his hf^* SvfMWJtatisBk - This 
is liormwQdi* m w^ aU tatow^ 'from 
the i^icxjBi QS'awGi: ponpuif of {{ot 
nhOE^y which has beeo erasure^ by aomei 
critios AS a coarse e:i^pre$9ipQ, and aol 
agreeable to the um»\ polit^nesQ of %hd 
R4>mm poet ; bot it eertawly ought to 
he censured with some $^erity, as ap** 
pMtd by this reverend divine to hiffts^f 
and the whole body of the clergy j foft 
how are we to translate it, — one of th!0 
reverend herd of wine? or, in fi iifore 
limited manner, one of those clergymeft 
who ar^ hogs 9 Thi§ is such an wdeeaMj 
or ratbar sud) an infamous appellatittH^ 
that I scarce believe the most fiery »eti^ 
tarist among us, or the greatest ehetoj^ 
to prelacy and the Church of En^laf^, 
W6ttld dfeW^ tfe''*hrfe^^k!yuej' 'and ««he^ 



Wjsla faatiB'^hem ai|}'Mrthdrtwoaid/!haiit 
bel^h degraded tati expelled tbtf ^ordei 
on which he bid cait such at) JnjiiiiGfiit 
reAiction« It is no allevi^oil of thii 
man's fault that he treats himself, with 
the same freedom with which he treats 
his brethren : he best knows his owa isir- 
cHnations and the qualities both of hib 
body and mind; and whether they taA 
properly designed by this metaphorical 
expression, which he hai^ £idopted ftQtd 
the Roman satii'ist, he is certainly thu 
bfist judge. But may we not, thefefofe, 
without offeiice, or the breach of gtopd 
macmers^ give him the name which h^ 

himsellf has issttttted^.a^nd when ,h* Js 

in&tructipg and admonishing the unif^^r* 
9Ay (for rdU his sermons are in thdt sdiaicOi 
yroni^^ At ibe aijy. iropw>prietx ito judge ^m 
o\itif9f bifbowivimoulh, a^^p)}^ tdibw 
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the old adage> sus Mineavam? With 
an head full of Latin and Greek, By&* 
TON uses both these languages with a^ 
little taste and judgment as a school*bojr« 

Although I have been often pre- 

vailed on to write* a Latin epitaph, and 

> i«« 

have adhered, according to the best of 

■ *\ 

my knowledge or information, to the 

» 

truth in these panegyrical characters 
(for de morhiis nil nisi bonum, however it 
may be condemned in history, has been 
an allowed maxim in all monumental 

* I promiBed Nabh, a few years before he died> 
that if I survived bim^ I would write his epitaph. 
I performed my promise^ and in my descripCbii 
of this extraordinary phenomenon, I think I have 
written nothing but the truth ; one thing Iomitted« 
which I did not reflect on until after the epitaph 
was printed^ that a statue had been erected to Inm, 
whilst he was living; and this great honour had 
been conferred on him with more justice thai to 
any other of his oontemponuics or faraihec kni|gs« 




OFMife OWN TIMES. 

msfjription^ in tKese latter ages); y« 
thi^ is a taiik whidh I'Wve Ways veiy 
ittnypKngly tindertalii^n. I coujd wish 
#d Kid n6t departed froth th^ simpliiift^ 
ai<|he<^14 Roin^n imcripition^; for a^pur 
i|«lod«$rn epitaphs qonsisl; genei^ly <^* a 
^^triiigpf fulsome praises, bestowed equally 
<m the best and the worst, so they arf 
g^iv^ally disregarded, and if they, are 

» 

qvQT read, are read for the sake of th? 
.^on^po^ition (MoJlyp The dean and pre^ 
^jgdarjes pf Westminster sell the sp<;red 
gjrpjund to ^ny j)@r9Qni» who think {]rrQp^r 
to purchase it ; no objectipn is made U> 
the quality or character of those to whom 
4 monument is to be eref^t^d under thi$^ 
roof : the peer and the pJay^^r^ tfcif 
fgtiasli^ and th^ unchaste, are here depo? 
s|t^|wi^hout distinction^ Bwt if yw 
exaSninethteir characters, as those art? 




liKto^lediiAfih^^Ate faMt amhiefltaqci^tftat 

who rose to his hi^h'^^bfCiti^fiaohrfapttiqtt 
are a disgrace to human nature, appears 
in Westmjy^stj^ Abfc|ey.to havjB ^possessed 
as §fSt&^^etm^9Lnd a» mknf idt tutte as 
ocipio Africanus. I have been^mten 
veryciolndesttrvedly abt^sedi lafui adimes 
have beeh'ffiputedtb me;^Jii^¥thank 
God, my l^(nwi«t„.9pi«l^,4^vprs: on the 
other •<^Mia^'%)Jfdi]^e!«'1il^^^ilJ^ fre- 

quehtly be^^ie4. fliljipftf^S)^ am con- 
scious 4«^lifyafetf^I d«r'ft6«"f»fftH^^ I 

have oii m?tn^ occa9i|)M an ap« 

plause to i/t^ittch,rl tiuHkynlt/n^ hot en- 

i*/d'!^fiT<) ij:j.; ,r.!!*d'^lq ratio ^Ixiv ain^oi tnuD 

will fi^Uy^fb^mytfmi^^ : 



8lJS!^qqi» /n'fr>n ?)i;fniMJ •»» ^r^ra^^^th J3 '^u 

Fui 

4ji1s B. ]V^ V. in Academic Oxon. Pcefectus, ^ 

Litens humanioribus a puero aeditu8> 

Impradens et improvidus, camid et benevolus ; 
9di no ■ >-EWift%qtte »ac4tt«i»;' v(f» ,boa 

A luxari& pariter ac avariti& 

-flOD niB I(<96aia'l[oir&iil^MftlC^*' /Itnoiip 

, . ProrsQS abhorrens^ 
'^ Lives^ nospites^ peregnnos 

-as ion eftentnQdibofalilerJdasi^W "*'' o^uBlq 




It 
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Nfquf , fhen, aovi ! 

Permultos habui amioos^ 

At veros^ stabiles^ gratos 

(Qna fbrtaaie est gentis cvlpa) 

P^rpaacissimos. 

Flares habui inimicoSj 

Sed inyidoe^ sed improboe^ acd inhamanoa r 

Quorum nu]U3 tam^D ii\iurii8 

Perinde oommotus fui^ 

Quhm ddiquiis meis. 

Summam, quam adeptus sum^ senectutem 

N^que optaviy neque accusavi, 

Vitas incommoda neque immoderate fereiis^ 

Neque commodis nimidm contentus: 

Mortem neque' contempsi^ 

Neque metui. 

Deus Optime, 

Qui hunc orbem et humanas rea curas^ 

Miserere animse meae! 



THE END. 
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